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A VIEW OF THE OHIO 


(See Plate.) 


In this age of enlightenment, descriptions of scenery 
are absolutely useless. All the world travels—tourists, 
north, south, east, west, and to all the intermediate 
points of the compass, are as thick as blackberries in 
June. The wonder is, not to find a man who has 
traveled, but to meet with one who has not. « Mon- 
kies who have seen the world” are as common as 
snow in January, or thunder-storms in July, albeit, 
they remain monkies still. It may be matter of grave 
question, whether descriptions are ever read at all, 
whether they are not like the moral in a tale, or the 
abstract speculation in a novel, passed over by the 
general reader, who ‘skips and goes on,” thereby 
losing the cream, the concentrated essence, of purity or 
philosophy, wherewith the author intended to imbue 
the mind of his reader. True it is, that the moral of 
some writers is, like the reasons of a celebrated 
European statesman, “‘so exceedingly clear, as to 
become so transparent, as not to be seen at all,” and 
equally true, that some, on the other hand, display a 
morality so profound, that the most patient investiga- 
tion fails to fathom its depth. Thus may it be with 
descriptions of scenery ; they are either so gorgeous, 
or so cold, that the nearest neighbor cannot remember 
the original. In some cases the describer, like the 
celebrated George Robbins of auctioneering memory, 
discovers so many heretofore unobserved beauties, that 
even the proprietor does not recognize his own pro- 
perty ; while in others, the description is so cold, so 
unnatural, that the bright original is no more to be 
traced in it, than the form of joyous and radiant life 
in the still and ashy corpse. 

Who has not been west?—who has not visited 
Pittsburg, and passed down the Ohio ?—echo answers 
“really, 1 don’t know.” If there be any wight so 
unfortunate, for his especial information we will 
state, that the beautifal view on the Ohio, which 
graces our pictorial department this month, represents 


a 


a spot some short distance below Pittsburg, called, 
we believe, « Dead Man,” or « Dead Man’s,” a nartie 
given in consequence of some person or persons 
having been drowned there. The junction of the 
Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers, takes place not 
far above the scene of our picture, so that this view 
is ofthe early days, the infancy, as it were, of the 
Ohio. Just at this point there is a bend in the 
river, which forms a miniature rapid, and a sand- 
bar—both serious annoyances to up-stream travelers. 
A steamboat, to get up the rapid, has to put on an 
unusually strong head of steam, and, in the event of 
failure, is thrown upon the sand-bank, where the 
usual comforts of Ohio stoppages are enjoyed. 
The first twenty miles of the Ohio may give the 
traveler a thorough knowledge of its whole charac- 
; ter,—the first day’s travek upon it is interesting; 
: after that, it is wearying and monotosous,—there is 
no change; it is all beautiful; but the eye longs for 
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something abrupt, bold, and angular, to relieve the 
unvarying beauty of the scenery. It is like the face 
of beauty untouched by human feeling, the gazer 
wearies of its passionless charms, and wishes for 
light and shade, the alternate grandeur and quiet, 
that calls forth the most lively admiration of the 
human mind. 

Of the beauty of the picture presented, we need 
not say a word—to look is to admire. We will 
merely remark, that we are indebted to Mr. Wat, of 
Pittsburg, for the drawing, a gentleman, whose high 
reputation among his fellow-townsmen, is shown by this 
picture to be as well deserved as it is honorable. The 
engraving is the work of our old friend Dick, of 
New York, than whom no man can produce a finer 
plate,—if any person doubt this, let him examine the 
beautiful print of « The Lord’s Supper,” just issued 
by Mr. Dick, and admit the truth of our assertion. 
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A HOLIDAY HOMILY. 


BY THOMAS 


Who loves not the Holidays? Come when they will, 
They tell us of joy and good cheer ; 

And for man in his labors they help to fulfil 
The hopes of a brighter career. 


Their coming is hail’d with a silent delight 
For greetings and blessings in store, 

When the sight-seeing day and the mirth-moving night 
May gladden the heart to its core. 


Old time-cherish’d visitants, sent to release 
The world from its bitter control, 

They come in the beauty of freedom and peace, 
To warm and enliven the soul. 


To lose them would be as the loss of the light 
Of a star, or the moon, or the sun, 

Whose rays have been bringers of joy to the sight, 
Since life from its Giver begun. 


If the Pleiad again could revisit the sphere, 
Which faded from view in old time, 

How Science would hail its returning career, 
There shining as erst in its prime. 


Yet the Pleiads may fall, and the planets grow dim, 
From a fix’d and eternal decree, 

But the days of his glory man ever shall hymn, 
Till he loses the love to be free. 


They tell of the deeds and events of the past— 
Of the struggles of evil and good— 

How the seeds of the truth in the spirit were cast, 
Where the Angel of Holiness stood. 


And bless’d are the days of that Life and that Love, 
From its birth to its awful ascent— 

Whose word is the Shepherd—whose good will the Dove, 
To life in its sufferings sent. 


And sweet are all seasons connected apart 
With the highest and holiest things— 

With the triumphs of truth—the achievements of art— 
And the transport that Liberty brings. 


Whether Christmas, with ivy-green garlanding o’er 
The Church or the family hall, 

Where the song may go up, or the heart may adore 
The Friend and the cheerer of all ;— 


Or goodly thanksgiving, ’midst plenty and health, 
When blessings abound in the land, 

With the pleasures of worth, and the beauties of wealth, 
And freedom on every hand ;— 


Or the youthful New Year, with the life that it wakes, 
Its feasts and its heart-easing cheer, 

Though time the dull slumber of memory breaks, 
As the sands of his glass disappear ;— 


Or the days of the great and the good of the earth, 

” Whose lives the survivors recall, 

To honor their wisdom and cherish their worth, 
As the pride and the patterns of all. 





For those who have thought and have toil’d for mankind 
To ’stablish the truth and the right, 

The heart has its holidays, sweetly enshrin’d 
In the stillness of holy delight. 


Man’s struggles, that knowledge and peace might abide— 
His battles, that freedom might stand, 

Are the landmarks of ages, far looming and wide 
O’er nations, to cheer and command. 


The hour was dark when the Pilgrims went forth, 
To choose them a better abode ; 

Yet bright are the holiday scenes of the north, 
Where they wisely their trials outrode. 


And great was the hazard, and hard was the strife, 
When their children appeal’d to the world, 

For liberty, unity, honor, and life, 
And their sun-beaming banners unfurl’d. 


They spread them defiant, to kindle the souls 
And strengthen the arms of the brave, 

Till victory cover’d their glittering scrolls, 
Wide floating o’er mountain and wave. 


The flush of that hour was holy and sweet— 
The deeds of that day were sublime ; 

And the fruits of the blood of the wild battle’s heat, 
Are reap’d by the sickle of time. 


But the day when their sages in council arose, 
And waken’d the world to their cause— 

When the spirit of freedom leap’d forth from repose, 
Appealing to God and his laws, 


Was the brightest the annals of nations unfold,— 
Alone in the tide of the past,— 

Where the eyes of humanity look and behold 
That freedom’s best work was her last. 


And the shot, and the shout, and the sport, and the game, 
On the holiday morn of the free, 

Announce it as cherish’d in Liberty’s name, 
As her great and her bright jubilee. 


Give joy for the sight of that glorified morn ! 
For the smiles of its beautiful sky! 

With the trumpet and drum, and the gun, and the horn, 
Give joy for the Fourth of July! 


Give joy for the pleasures, too, winter can bring, 
For Christmas and merry New Year— 

For the Thanksgiving feast—for the May-day of spring— 
And all the bright days of good cheer! 


Without them, the sky would have seldom a morn 
To give us a foretaste of heaven— t 
Without them, the world would grow dull and forlorn, 
To gloom and to weariness given. 


But they, with the Sabbaths that holily shine, 
Inviting to praise and repose, 

Will nourish the growth of a spirit benign, 
While the tide of humanity flows. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 


A TALE OF TRUTH. 


BY EMMA C. 


From her earliest childhood Lois Layton had been 
one of the most untameable of merry maidens. Her 
free, bold, joyous spirit, seemed to mock at all control, 
and to find a sort of perverse pleasure in venturing to 
the very verge of error without really going a step 
beyond. The gleeful music of the summer wind, the 
unmeasured carol of the forest bird, the glad play of 
sunny waters, all might have furnished similes to a 
poet of her wild and lawless joyousness of temper. 
But, unhappily, while thus assimilated to all lovely 
things in nature, Lois was most unlike the men and 
women among whom her lot was cast. Born and 
bred in one of the most primitive of New England 
villages, where the usages of puritan ancestors still 
existed in all their uncompromising rigor, and where 
all natural impulses and instincts were regarded as 
necessarily sinful, she was continually offending 
against the proprieties of time, place, and circumstance, 
so that at length she came to be regarded as a sort of 
scapegoat for the whole community,—a creature upon 
whose head was visited the offences of all the less 
frank or more orderly damsels in the place. Yet 
Lois was liked in spite of her waywardness, for her 
cheerful good humor, her kindliness, and readiness to 
help others, were merits of no trifling value among 
those who were taught by their own needs to bear 
each other’s burdens. Every body liked her, every 
body scolded at her, and every body pitied her, for 
the step-mother who presided over her father’s house- 
hold, had little love for the child that from infancy had 
revolted against her rigid discipline. 

An object of perpetual censure at home, and of ill- 
natured gossip abroad, Lois had gradually acquired a 
sort of outlawed feeling,—a kind of indifference grow- 
ing out of her despair of ever doing what people 
would think right. So she did what she pleased, 
worked when she could not help it, sung, laughed, § 
frolicked and flirted with every luckless wight who § 
approached her in the guise of a country Corydon, 
until she had passed her twentieth summer. At that $ 
period a change came over her spirit. She grew 
grave and sad, her cheek lost its roundness and its 
rosiness, and as the spendthrift is apt to become the 
closest of misers, so the wildest of merry maidens 
seemed now likely to fall into the extreme of moping 
dulness. Some ill-natured friend ventured to suggest 
that this unwonted seriousness had fallen upon Lois at 
the precise moment of Ralph Holford’s departure for 
the far west; but the open scorn with which the girl 
treated this piece of scandal, soon silenced all such 





rumors, and left her to the full indulgence of what 


was deemed a new whim in this creature of caprice. 
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: rigid gravity. 


EMBURY. 


On a certain dark and stormy November evening, 
a smal] party was assembled in the best parlor of the 
Layton farm house, to witness the marriage of the 
wayward and pretty Lois. Strange to say, notwith- 
standing all the predictions of wisdom and ill-nature, 
she was about to become the bride of a grave, middle- 
aged clergyman, and those who know in what estima- 
tion the profession is held among the descendants of 
the pilgrims, may imagine how envied was the good 
fortune, and how unaccountable it seemed. Lois had 
never looked lovelier than when, attired in a simple 
white muslin dress, with her beautiful hair braided 
smoothly over her fair forehead, she sat in the midst 
of a circle of friends awaiting the appointed hour. It 
was not then the custom to allow a bride the privilege 
of privacy until the moment when she was called to 
plight her vow. She was expected to be attired’early, 
and seated by her lover’s side, to receive the visitors 
as they assembled, while the curious eyes of all 
present speculated upon the looks and manners of the 
conscious pair. On this occasion, however, the bride 
was alone ;—the company had gathered, the officiating 
clergyman was in attendance, but the bridegroom had 
not yet come, and as minute after minute passed, 
whispers were interchanged, and looks of wonder cast 
from one to another, until even Lois began to feel as 
if she were about to wed a laggard lover. 

At length, about an hour after the time, in the midst 
of that weary sort of silence which betokens impatient 
expectation, the door opened, and the tall form of the 
bridegroom entered. With a slight salutation to the 
company, he accounted for his delay by simply stating 
that he had been called to attend a funeral some miles 
off, and while more than one of the company were 
struck by this ominous prelude to a wedding, he ap- 
proached Lois and asked her to afford him a few 
minutes’ private converse. Unheeding the looks of 
wonder and reproach cast upon them from all sides 
for such a glaring breach of decorum, Lois arose and 
led the way into a small room on the opposite side of 
the hail. As he closed the door, and found himself 
alone with the pale and trembling girl, the stern fea- 
tures of the bridegroom lost their settled expression of 
«¢ You will think this strange conduct, 
Lois,” said he, « but it is for your happiness I would 
speak before it is too late. As I stood to-night beside 
the coffin of one as fair and young as you are, Lois, 
a strange dark fear came upon me. ‘They told me 
she died broken-hearted, because she loved not him to 
whom her friends had wedded her, and as I knelt 
beside her lifeless form I bethought me of you, Lois. 
For the first time,—God grant it be not too late '—the 
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horrible idea crossed my mind that perhaps I was 
about to consummate a similar sacrifice. Tell me 
then,—by all your hopes for time and eternity, I adjure 
you to tell me whether of your own free will you are 
about to become my wife ?” 

The girl’s cheek became as white as her bridal 
dress, and she gasped for breath as she faintly re- 
plied : 

«¢ My own will has ever been too much my guide, 
Herbert ; why should you think I have taken other 
counsel now ?” 

«‘ Because,”’ and his brow grew sterner as he spoke, 
‘«« because I have heard but now, as I wended my way 
from the burial to the bridal, a tale of disappointed 
love, of fickleness, of desertion. One who was my 
companion in the road mentioned to me a name you 
have never uttered. Ralph Holford—” 

« And what of him?” interrupted Lois, while her 
cheek, and brow, and bosom, were crimson with the 
sudden flush of indignant excitement. 

‘¢ They tell strange tales of devotion on your part, 
of falsehood on his, Lois.” 

«« And you listened to the slander :—shame on you, 
Herbert Wilton, that you spurned not the man who 
dared defame your bride even while she was awaiting 
you at the altar.” 

“Forgive me, Lois, if I distrust my own huppi- 
ness; but it has ever seemed strange to me, that one 
of such cold and unloveable exterior as mine should 
have won your glad, young heart; and to-night my 
vague fears were shaped into definite form by the words 
of another. I came to you determined to learn if the 
tale of your love for another was one of truth, and to 
tell you, Lois, that I would rather die this moment 
than bind the unwilling hand, when the heart forbade 
the thraldom.” 

For a moment Lois Layton’s face wore an expres- 
sion of irresolution and doubt, but with a strong effort 
she recovered her self-possession, and, drawing herself 
proudly up, she said, with forced calmness : 

«< If this strange scene be designed to acquaint me 
with your own change of feeling and purpose, Her- 
bert, say this in plain language, and [ am ready to go 
forth in the face of the cold sneerers who now wonder 
at our conduct, and proclaim that I have met the 
recompense of many a past folly, in the open scorn of 
him whom I would have wedded.” 

« Nay, Lois, you wrong me cruelly; I hold it so 
wicked to put fetters on the soul, that I dared not make 
you my wife until I was assured no. such sin could 
rest upon my conscience. I doubt not your faith, but 
my own deservings. Had I learned that your affec- 
tions were otherwise disposed, I would gladly have 
sacrificed my happiness to secure yours; but now that 
I know there exists not the shadow of a barrier be- 
tween us, I am happy even beyond my hopes. May 
heaven grant that the heart which I have so long kept 
sealed against earthly affections, may not now, in its 
later days, be given up to idolatry.” 

A cold shudder ran through the whole frame of 
Lois as he spoke, and her cheek and lip grew ashy 
pale. A world of troubled thought was in her con- 
scious look, as she bent her eyes to the ground to avoid 
his earnest gaze. At that instant the sharp voice of 
the step-mother rung through the hall, and Lois, put- 
ting her hand in that of her strane lover, said : 
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‘«« T have no friend on earth save you, [erbert,—no 
hope of comfort save in your affection.” 

« Enough, dear Lois, your truth shall never be 
deceived,” and with these words he drew her arm 
through his and led her from the room Ten minutes 
afterwards, the bewildered and agitated girl was re- 
ceiving the congratulations and kisses of those who 
secretly envied the “ minister’s wife.” 

Herbert Wilton was a man of deep passions, of 
intense earnestness, and of wonderful power of repres- 
sion. ‘To outward seeming he was stern, cold and 
uncompromising, full of religious zeal, and devoid of 
those gentler needs which make the comforts of 
domestic life so essential to the usefulness, as well as 
happiness of most men. But they who judged him 
from without, knew little of the terrible struggle 
between a passionate nature, and an over-rigorous 
sense of duty, which had been the torture of his 
early life. He was one to do battle with every 
earthly passion, and to distrust every natural emotion. 
He had looked upon the affections of humanity as so 
many obstacles thrown in the way of spirituality,— 
forgetting that the God, who implanted those qualities 
within us, is a God of Love as well as Power, and 
speaks oftener in the still, small voice than in the 
whirlwind or the fire. He had now reached middle 
life, and the crude fanaticism of a youthful zealot 
had been shaped and tempered by circumstances. The 
foree of an iron will had enabled him so easily to 
resist temptation, that he could feel no tolerance for 
those who were overcome of evil. He had not the 
skill to garb religion in that « beauty of holiness” 
which is her trae adornment. Pictured by him, she 
wore the stern and forbidding features of a despot, 
whose claims, even when most just, were put forth 
like exactions. 

Some fifteen years before, during a temporary sus- 
pension of his clerical duties, in consequence of ill- 
health, he had taught school in the villag> where Lois 
dwelt. There was something in the wayward, but 
winning child, that touched the heart of the stern and 
repellant minister. The stirrings of that mysterious 
impulse which makes the firmest nature yield to 
instinctive tenderness in the presence of childhood, 
taught him to love the merry creature, who nestled in 
his bosom unconscious of awe or fear, and who could 
only be governed through the awakening of her affec- 
tions. The feeling was too innocent to alarm his 
rigid self-denial, and therefore this one touch of soft- 
ness, in a usually stern nature, had time to leave its 
lasting impress. The vicissitudes of a somewhat 
troubled life had not effaced the recollection of the 
pretty and joyous child, when, after ycars of absence, 
he returned to find her in all the bloom of unfolding 
womanhood. He saw her, too, evidently misplaced 
in life, unhappy m her associations, and destitute of 
proper guidance. Lois had welcomed him as an early 
friend, and had found in his society a relief from the 
many inconzruities of her condition. The result has 
been already seen. The giddy, passionate, unstable 
girl, to whose limited, or rather ill-trained perceptions, 
moral responsibility was an incomprehensible idea, 
became the wife of the stern, cold-mannered, but high- 
principled minister, in whose eyes every weakness 
incident to humanity was but another form of sin. 

Immediately after his marriage, Herbert, with his 
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young wife, departed for Alabama, where was to be 
the future scene of his spiritual labors. They found 
a home on the borders of a new settlement, which, 
though rapidly filling up, afforded little community of 
social interest. A comfortable log-cabin, surrounded 
by some acres of cleared land, had already been pro- 
vided for the expected preacher, and here they took up 
their abode. In a scantily peopled country, where 
miles often lay between the nearest neighbors, there 
was little temptation or opportunity for levity of con- 


duct, even had Lois seemed disposed to exhibit her 


former freakishness. People rarely met together, 
except on Sunday, when all within twenty miles were 
accustomed to assemble in the school-house for reli- 
gious worship; and on such occasions the minister’s 
wife was in too much awe of her stern husband to 
venture any display of her frolic spirit. Indeed, Her- 
bert’s deep affection had fled from his eyes and lips to 
hide itself in his heart. He loved her with a degree 
of intensity which rendered him doubly sensitive to 
her every fault, and while his stern self-denial repressed 
every outward demonstration of tenderness, his love, 
no less than his sense of responsibility, made him 
rigidly exacting towards her on every point of duty. 

But Herbert Wilton was little skilled in woman’s 
nature. He knew not that in crushing instead of 
guiding the wrong volition which had made Lois the 
wayward creature that she seemed, he was, in reality, 
putting out the pure light of her soul, and leaving her 
in the darkness of ignorance. To influence her will 
while awakening the perceptions of moral truth, would 
have been right, but to bend and break it beneath the 
iron rule of power, was to leave her without the only 
sure defence which her naturally pure instincts could 
claim. Poor, poor Lois! She was a creature to be 
petted, carressed, humored, and watched over like a 
heedless child. The consciousness of dimly understood 
duties, the weight of household cares, the necessity of 
continual self-examination, was too oppressive to her 
feeble but loving nature. There was a wild, vain 
yearning ever within her heart,—an unrecognized need 
of that sympathy which is the atmosphere of life to 
woman’s heart. 

Two years passed away, and Lois was now a 
mother, but even this new affection failed to occupy 
her restless nature. She loved her child with a sort 
ef girlish fondness, but she had none of that deep 
sense of maternal responsibility which her husband so 
earnestly endeavored to teach. If left to herself, the 
natural instincts of womanly tenderness would have 
given her an insight into many of her new duties, but 
now, when she found her babe was made the theme 
of new lessons in morals, new lectures on the sinful- 
ness of human nature, and new restrictions and exac- 
tions of all kinds, there were times when her increased 
cares seemed to her far exceeding her new pleasures. 
She grew sad and silent; her spirits were unequal 
and capricious, and her voice became tremulous, as if 
her words were uttered through the weight of some 
abiding grief. 

One evening she had seemed unusually wayward 
and disturbed in spirit. A deep flush burned on her 
cheek, a wild light gleamed in her eyes, and her 
whole appearance denoted a degree of feverishness 
in mind or body, to which even the absorbed husband 
could not be blind. With his usual stern contempt for 
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weakness he could not share, he reproved Lois in no 
measured terms for what he considered her wayward- 
ness and nervous folly. Tears were her only reply, 
and annoyed by her perversity, Herbert at length gave 
over his admonitions, and after the usual evening de- 
votion, in which he took occasion to pray fervently for a 
better spirit to descend upon his wife, he retired to bed, 
leaving Lois at the fire beside the cradle of her sleep- 
ing child. He had fallen into a light slumber, when 
he was awakened by the unclosing of a door. He 
started up and saw Lois in the act of leaving the 
cabin. As she turned and met his eye, she shut the 
half-open door, and approaching the cradle took up the 
still sleeping babe. Pressing it fondly to her bosom, she 
kissed its round cheek again and again, then placed it 
in her husband’s arms, and telling him she was only 
going to the wood-pile, she bade him keep the child 
until her return. Overcome with drowsiness, Herbert 
remembered nothing more until the gray light of morn- 
ing broke through the narrow casement, and discovered 
to him that he was alone. He sprang from his bed 
and looked eagerly around. The ashes lay dead and 
cold upon the hearth, but the chair where Lois had 
last sat, the table on which lay her work, the lamp 
she had lighted still burning dimly in the daylight—all 
seemed as if she had just risen to prepare for her 
nightly slumbers. Yet no trace of her could be found 
either in the dwelling or around the neighborhood. Of 
course, the whole country was aroused, and parties of 
men went off in all directions to seek her. At first 
the belief was that some untoward accident had~befal- 
len her, but Herbert’s agonized remembrance of her 
disquietude for some days, led to the surmise, that, in 
a fit of temporary insanity, she had wandered off into 
the woods. For days and weeks was the search con- 
tinued, and not until every nook of the wide forest had 
been explored, did they give up all hope of finding at 
least the lifeless body of the unfortunate Lois. 

To a mind accustomed to grasp the realities of 
things, and to reject every thing whtch is indefinite, 
the vague, when forced upon its contemplation, is 
always the terrible. Herbert’s imagination busied 
itself in all kinds of frightful conjectures respecting the 
mysterious disappearance of Lois. As trifling cireum- 
stances, hitherto unregarded, now came back upon his 
recollection, he uttered a thousand incongruities and 
inconsistencies, blaming himself at one moment for 
undue severity, and at another reproaching her for 
having had so little confidence in him. His prevailing 
idea evidently was, that she had been led by her de- 
spondency to the commission of the fearful crime of 
self-murder. There were some, however, who gave 
a different interpretation to the incoherencies of pas- 
sionate grief,—some, who, from that time, refused to 
sit under the preaching of the bereaved and sorrowing 
man, though they ventured not to utter the dark 
thoughts that lurked within their minds. 

Weeks, and months, and years, had fleeted by with- 
out revealing any tidings of the fate of Lois. People 
had half-forgotten the circumstances of her sudden dis- 
appearance, when they were recalled to their recollec- 
tion by a frightful revelation of some long-hidden 
crime. A few rods from the cabin where Herbert 
Wilton dwelt, stood an oak tree of great size, but so 
aged that its whole trunk was cavernous. During a 
severe storm, this tree was prostrated by the wind, 
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and, to the horror of the whole neighborhood, its ; of Texas. The traveler was bent beneath the weight 
cavity was found to contain human bones. Further $ of years, his hair was white as the snow-drift, and his 
investigation proved that it was the skeleton of a fe- } face was marked with deeper lines than time’s han! 
male, while the regular and perfect teeth, and the long } could ever trace. He was faint and weary, and, with 
entangled locks of soft brown hair, showed that death $ a stranger’s privilege, he paused at the first of these 
had come to her in the very bloom of youth. A } cabins, which stood a little in advance of the village. 
frightful surmise, as sudden and as pervading as the $ It was near nightfall, and the fire on the hearth alone 
lightning flash, made each man look strangely in { gave light to the dwelling in which he now entered. 
his neighbor’s face, as they stood beside these frail } A man of athletic form was crouched beside the 
remnants of mortality It needed but a breath to give } embers, with his elbows leaning on his knees, and his 
definiteness to this vague suspicion, and a word, uttered } head bowed down between his hands. He looked 
by one of Herbert Wilton’s enemies, was sufficient. } moodily up as the stranger lifted the latch, and to his 
With the fierceness of blood-hounds they rushed } meek claim upon that hospitality which is usually so 
towards the cabin, and found the unconscious minister } readily answered in a new country, he coldly re- 
watching beside the death-bed of his child. Awed by } plied : 

the scene they hastily retreated, but it was only to re- «« If you are weary you can rest beside my fire ;— 
turn armed with legal power, and the next day’s sun } if you want food you must seek it in yonder town. It 
shone upon the childless father through the bars of a } is three days since I have tasted bread. Hark!” he 





prison. added, as a faint moan came from an inner .room, 
The cup of Herbert’s misfortunes was now full. } « death is busy there,—my wife,—” 
Circumstantial evidence was so strong against him that He stopped, his voice failed him, and bending him- 


few were found to doubt his guilt, and the public } self down as if some sudden pang had contracted the 
indignation was deepened into something like vindic- } iron sinews of his strong frame, he wept like a very 
tiveness, when it was remembered that this man had } child. The stranger was one of those pilgrims ot 
been for years ministering to them in holy things, ) modern days, who go abroad into all lands, teaching 
desecrating the very altar of God, while the stain of } the gospel, even as did the apostles of old, seeking 
murder was upon his soul. But the secret which } neither fee nor reward save in the hope of doing good. 
death had so long kept was not yet to be revealed. } His soul yearned with sympathy towards the mourner, 
Herbert was tried for the murder of his wife, but links } and words of spiritual consolation were upon his lips, 
were wanting in the chain of evidence; and, almost in } when he was harshly silenced by his ungracious host. 

spite of their own convictions, the jury were com- «« These are but idle words,” he exclaimed, « the 
pelled to acquit him. He came out of prison broken } cant of wheedling priests, who dream of another world, 
in character, crushed in spirit, and perfectly desolate } while they revel in the enjoyments of this. I care 
in heart, a branded and ruined man. The law had } not for your visionary future; give me back the light 
exonerated him from the horrid charge of murder, but } of this world,—the hope and joy of my present life,— 
before the tribunal of public opinion he still stood { give her back to me, and I ask nothing beyond. If 
arraigned as a criminal, and from this there was no } you cannot stave off death, you can do nothing for 
appeal. me.” 

« I will not insult you,” thus he wrote to an old A feeble. voice was again heard faintly calling, and 
friend, «I will not insult you by declaring my inno- the man hastily rose. As he bent his stalwart figure 
cence. You know that such a crime could not have } beneath the low doorway which led into the sick- 
been committed by me. But what avails a conscious- chamber, the aged missionary looked almost with ter- 
ness like this, when the whole of that little world in } ror upon the man, who, strong in physical life, and 
which I live is convinced of my guilt. I believe, for daring in spirit, could presume thus to brave the 
the conviction has been forced upon me during the } dangers of unbelief, and scoff at the thought of an 
progress of the trial, that the bones were indeed those } eternity. After some minutes of apparently earnest 

| 
} 








of my lost Lois. I believe that she died beneath the > conversation with some person within, the man re- 
knife of a murderer, but by whom the crime was } turned. 

committed, and for what motive, I am utterly ignorant. « You are a clergyman, are you not?” said he, 
To most men this calamity would have been sufliciently » abruptly. 

overwhelming; but I am destined to severer trial. «I am.” 

Blighted in character, forbidden to fulfil my sacred «« And you are sworn to keep the counsel of the 
duties, degraded from my profession, I am driven out ? dying ?” 

from society like a hunted wolf. I am old,—older in «I am not of that faith which holds to the efficacy 
sorrow than in years. broken in health and hopeless in } of confession.” 

spirit. Whither I shall go I know not—the brand of « Pshaw,—I care nothing about creeds ; my wife is 
Cain is on my brow, and I must now be a lonely wan- dying,—she has something upon her conscience which 





derer on the face of the earth, hiding myself in the } she would fain divulge. Will you swear to keep her 


wi'derness from the scorn and execration of my fel- ) secret ?” 
lows.” «¢ Her sin lies between herself and her Maker; its 
° ¥ : - . i . confession to mortal ear can avail her little.” 
Some ten years after these events, (which are still « Bot if it can repair the wrong done to the 


well remembered in ;) an aged man was seen living ?” 
slowly wending his way on foot towards a cluster of «¢ Then wil] I receive it most willingly, and travel to 





rude dwellings which marked the site of a town, des- } the ends of the earth to fulfil her wishes.” 


tined to become somewhat famous, since, in the annals « You speak earnestly ?” 
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who would spare others from the griefs which have 
consumed me.” 

«There is one,” said the man, « who has been 
deeply wronged; I have never repented the deed, but 
I have often wished that it had been done more openly. 


«<I speak like one who has suffered wrong, and ; 
? 
> 


She has made me promise that I would revea! the tale, $ 
when she shall be no longer here to be shamed by the 3 


disclosure,—yet she doubts my word, or perhaps my 
power to fulfil her last wishes. She would fain talk 
with you, and perhaps she needs such consolation in 
her dying hour, as only a priest can give. To me 
such things are weaknesses; what I dare do, I dare 
abide by ;—if I offend the laws of the land I am ready 
to brave the danger, and I fear nothing from the 
beings of an unsubstantial world. But women are 
different ; they may be tempted to sin, but they can- 
not be hardened against remorse. Swear to me that 
you will never reveal the secret save to the person 
whom she shall name.” 

‘«< You shall have the solemn promise of a man who 
dares not lie before his Maker, and if I keep not such 








a pledge, neither would I respect an oath.” 

‘«* Enough,—you will find her in yonder chamber ; 
I have no fancy to hear the tale,—it seems blacker in 
the telling than in the acting ;—I am going for a neigh- 
bor, who will be needed here ere the morning 
dawns.” 

With these words the stranger flung a pile of fag- 
gots upon the hearth, and strode hastily from the 
room. 
missionary saw, as he approached the bed, the outline 
of an extended form, but the face was hidden in the 
shadow of the pillow. He sat down beside the 
dying woman and listened to her tale of secret sin 


? 
’ 
By the dim light of the smothered fire, the | 
} 











and late remorse. At first he listened calmly, as it 
little interested in the history of early trials and 
domestic discomforts, but suddenly he siarted as if an 
adder had stung him. With a strong effort he re- 
strained himself, and again bent eagerly towards the 
feeble voice, which now rapidly poured into his ear 
the guilty story. He heard of a marriage entered into 
from pride and pique,—of wrong afterwards done to a 
trusting husband,—of a mother leaving her helpless 
babe, and going forth in midnight flight with the lover 
of her youth. Stirless, as if turned to stone, the 
missionary listened to the tale of his own withering 
wrongs. 

«« Promise me,” said the dying woman, «“ that you 
will carry these tidings to the husband whom I have 
betrayed. I have been happy, oh! too happy, in my 
sinful life, but now, when death stands beside me, I 
feel that I must seek to win his forgiveness.” 

The old man rose to his feet. «Lois Layton, may 
God forgive you this cruel wrong, but I never can!” 
he exclaimed. At that instant, a sudden burst of flame 
upon the hearth, revealed to each the changed and 
faded, yet unforgotten face of the other. It was a 
fearful revelation of a long-hidden mystery, for Her- 
bert Wilton had now listened to the death-bed confes- 
sion of her for whose sake he was a branded and a 
desolate man. 

When Ralph Holford returned, he found her whom 
he called his wife lying cold and dead upon her pil- 
low, while the missionary had disappeared. A night 
of frightful storm came on, and on the morrow the 
body of the stranger was found on the banks of a 
swollen and turbid stream, some miles distant from 
the settlement. The wronger and the wronged had 
met only in life’s last moment. 
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FALL OF PALMYRA. 


BY JOSEPH ALLISON, ESQ. 


PaLMyRa once robed in beauty and light, 

Reared proudly her head resplendent in might, 

Her sons were all gallant, her daughters all fair, 
They dreamed not of sorrow, they thought not of care ; 
Far scattered around o’er the wide-spreading plain, 
Her temples, her palaces stretched to the main, 

Her glittering spires reared boldly on high, 

Their heads toward heaven—shot up to the sky, 

As though hast’ning to catch the first golden ray, 

Of the sun’s brightest beams, proud King of the day. 
Her beauty, alas, is now withered and gone, 

She lives but in story, she ’s known but in song ; 
The wild Arab haunts her now desolate home, 

’*Mid her ruins he stalks, unknowing—unknown ; 
He shouts to the wild winds so chainless and free; 
He gazes around, but no form can he see, 

Save the shadows that length’ning far o’er the plain, 
Or the ghosts that his mind conjures up of the slain; 





How changed is she now—how altered the sight, 
When Zenobia her queen rode forth in her might, 


Her conquering legions led on to the fizht, 
In defence of her home, her Gods, and her right; 
Away in the van, ’mid the thickest of strife, 
Where they cared not for limb and thought not of life 
Zenobia rode there like the goddess of war, 
Unsheathed her bright sabre that gleamed from afar, 
*Till her banner unfurl’d in triumph would wave, 
O’er the scene of her conquest, the home of her brare: 
Her course was still onward, ’mid carnage and blo», 
As on rolls the deep—yet more deep swelling flood 
As through the billows raging foam, 
The galley leaps to reach her home, ' 
And from its bold and dauntless prow, 
The hissing waves in triumph throw, 
And like a conqueror proudly ride, 
Upon its vex’d and angry tide : 
Or like a blazing fiery star, 
That sheds its brilliant light afar, 
When shooting madly from its sphere, 
It fills the mind with sudden fear, 
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Tilumes the darken’d vault of heaven, 
Shows where its angry bolt was driven.— 


But hark! ’tis the voice of the zephyr’s soft sigh 

As it whispers that naught, but peace drawetli nigh. 
From Palmyra’s halls steal the musical strains, 

The shouts of the revellers burst o’er the plains, 

Brave men and fair women, now mingle their mirth, 
Deep, deep do they drink of the pleasures of earth : 
Hark again! how changed, how altered those sounls, 
The wild winds broke loose in their frolicsome boun is 
Shake the temples of mirth ; and now ’mid the glee, 
The inmates look out—and yet nothing they see : 

They return to their dance, and mock at, their fear, 
They toss the red wine cup high, high in the air. 
Bright eyes flash their fire and lips whisper love, 

That dream not of wrath that is gath’ring above, 

And soon on the heads in its fury will burst, 

Of those whom the Lord in his anger hath curst. 

’Tis the time of their joy, for the Queen hath returne., 
A proud one her favor had vauntingly spurn’d, 

As.a captive now graces her conqu’ring train, 

His country in ruins,—his brave ones are slain, 

Who robb’d of his throne by Palmyra’s queen, 

None to rescue with sword or with money redeem. 
The tempest now rages—the voice of its roar, 

Some whisper, that they ne’er‘theard such sounds of yore, 
Like the howling of wind and pelting of rain, 

Yet louder, more loud than the thundering main 
When lashed into fury—it falls on their ear, 

As onward—advancing it draweth more near ; 

Each voice is now hushed in the glittering hall, 

For fear hath cast o’er them its funeral pall. 


But what mean those cries that now peal through the street, 


The moving of men swift hast’ning to meet, 

It bursts from their lip like a voice from the dead 

A shout that is filled with nothing but dread, 

“ Aurelian draws near, see! see! from afar! 

Look! there! there! approaches his conquering car, 
His bright eagles rear’d high now flash in the sun; 


Onward! yet onward they march! they come! they come!” 


Palmyra now wakes from her slumber of death, 
She pants for the battle nor feareth its breath, 

Her warriors ride forth in their power and might, 
Their cry is for vengeance, “ on, on to the fight :”” 
Zenobia leads the van in her beauty and pride, 
Her eye flashes fire, and fast by her side, 

Rides her Zabdas the brave, the dreaded in war, 
Whose sword like the lightning that flashes afar, 
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Points the foe to his doom of anguish and blood, 
Prepare for the wolf and the raven their food. 

Throw open the gates ye cowards she cried, 

Our hearts are undaunted, our arms are not tied, 

The course of your Roman who journied so far, 

Shall not be impeded by bolt or by bar, 

But welcome his hosts to the swords of my brave, 

In the desert we ’ll dig for yon proud ones a grave, 
Give them for a feast to the beast of the plain, 

Who shall drink to their fill—the blood of the slain ; 
Not one of them all shall be left to return, 

From my own lips shall Rome their history learn, 
When a victor I knock at her gates and demand, 

A tribute for you, my all conquering band: 

Then on, lo! they come, now your altars defend, 
Odenatus from on high will victory send, 

To those who stood round him ’mid darkness and doubt, 
But listen, “ Aurelian forever” they shout : 

Tis their death dirge, then ery, cry aloud in your might, 
For o’er you shall gather the darkness of night. 


As meet the sur-charg’d electric clouds of heaven, 
When tempest toss’d, in fearful fury driven, 

Pour through boundless space their floods of living fire, 
Shake the solid earth with their resounding ire ; 
So met the embattled legions on the plain, 

Where heaps on heaps of mangled corpses slain, 
Bespeak the mad fury of the fearful hour, 

When armies test their nearly equal’d power ; 
Day succeeds to day and night succeeds to night, 
Doubtful yet remains the issue of the fight ; 
Aurelian strives for conquest and renown, 
Zeunobia for her kingdom and her crown; 

As fast descending from the craggy height, 

Pours the wild torrent resistless in its might, 

So rushed Palmyra’s braves at the dawn of day, 
Echoing their battle cry, “away! away,” 

Drove back the Roman in his pride of power ; 
Amazed Aurelian sees his eagles lower 

And stung to the soul he hears the taunting cry, 

* Behold the Imperial legions how they fly,’ 
Then rushing like a mad lion on.his prey ; 

Back rolls the dread tide of war and saves the day 
All, all is lost, Zenobia turns in flight, 

And Zabdas has fallen ’mid the thickest fight. 


The battle is o’er, its voice is now hushed, 
The queen of the desert is crushed to the dust, 
Palmyra, now bow’d to the couqueror’s might, 
Pass’d away as passes the visions of night. 





SONNET FROM PETRARCH. 


BY MARY G. 


WELLS. 


“ Quel rosignuol che si soave piagne.” 


Sap Philome! laments in lays of love, 

Haply his mate, perchance his callow young, 
And fills the heavens and every verdant grove 
With strains so tender, soft, and sweetly snng. 
He bears me company through all the night, 
Seeming to mourn with me my long lost fair: 
There is but him to pity my sad plight, 


Who found Death would not e’en a goddess spare: 
Who would have thought he could obscure 
Those orbs as brilliant as the sun at noon? 

How he deludes himself who is too sure ! 

Alas! with bitter tears I’ve proved too soon, 
What cruel fate would have me learn to knuw— 
No joy, no hope, is lasting here below ! 
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WINNING THE LOST GAME: 


OR, UNDER THE MISLETOE. 


BY E. FERRETT. 


(See Plate.) 


‘‘ Tug misletoe hunz,” not “in the castle hall,” } 


The girl had become a fine young woman, the boy 


but from the roof of a homely cottage in a remote part a strapping, laughter-loving urchin, and eighty winters 


of Glo’stershire. It was Christmas Eve. My readers 


this side the Atlantic, may not be aware that, in $ 





had left their many wrinkles and strong lines upon the 
old lady, when we find them in their cottage on 


England, it is the custom at Christmas time, among } Christmas Eve, with one addition to their party, almost 
the middle and lower classes, to adorn the walls with : 
; kins, the suitor of Amy Rogers. Ralph could hardly 
be said to be an accepted suitor, for, though he had 


sprigs of holly, the beautiful, bright red berries of 
which give a lively and cheerful aspect to the dingiest 
apartment. It is also usual to hang from the roof a 
tolerably large misletoe bush, which has a talismanic 
property in that it gives the swains the privilege ot 
kissing every rustic belle that they can draw, or catch, 
under the magic bough; and, as it often happens that 
the manner in which such kisses are received, clearly 
indicates the damsel’s « likes and dislikes,” the lovers 
are more than ordinarily anxious to avail themselves 
of the misletoe privilege, because the repulse which 
they then meet, saves them from a more disazreeable 
verbal one, or the encouragement confirins hopes that 
have been previously formed. 

Christmas, in England, is a season of festivity to 
all classes. The high and low—rich and poor—all 
seem to have their hearts warmed and opened to their 
fellow men. Families, that have been separated the 
whole year, make an effort to draw around the parent 
hearth at that season of rejoicing,—the thrifty trades- 
man partially forgets his gains, the bankrupt one his 
anticipated troubles, and none but the most miserable, 
or the most degraded, are exempt from that general 
lighting up of the brighter part of humanity, conse- 
quent upoh the Christmas holidays. Each house offers 
to its inhabitants and visitors the best cheer its owner 
ean afford. How that cheer differs—how many and 
varied are its grades—how little the rich spare from 
their superfluity to add to the comfort of their poorer 
brethren, is not now my subject. I would take my 
reader into a cottage, assuring him that although in 
such places there may not ‘be found the dainties nor 
the elegancies of life, there will always be discovered 
a hearty, honest welcome, not the less sincere because 
uttered in unpolished language,—true politeness eman- 
ates from kind feeling and good nature. 

Dame Rogers lived in a village some forty miles 
from the capital of the County of Gloucestershire, as 
far removed from the polish of civilized society as the 
extreme point of the far west. The old lady had 
lived to see her son and his wife in the grave, when 
she assumed the care of two children left by them, 
one a girl nearly arrived at womanhood, the other a 
little boy, much younger. The Dame had long been 
a widow, and supported herself by knitting—an occu- 
pation in which she was materially assisted by her 
grand-daughter. 
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their only friend, no less a personage than Ralph Hop- 


often pressed Amy hard to speak the decisive word, he 
had as yet been unable to get a definite acceptance, 
although her general manner was such that the sturdy 
yeoman justly considered he had little cause to de- 
spair. 

There seemed bat one difficulty in the way,— 
Dame Rogers would not leave her cottage, in which 
she had lived nearly sixty years, and which was en- 
deared to her by the joys and sorrows of a long and 
chequered life ; although Ralph’s mother, who lived 
with him in his snug farm-house, had repeatedly 
pointed out how comfortably they could make one 
family, and Ralph had urged his suit to the same pur- 
pose over and over again. 

Old Dame Rogers had one foible, common to nearly 
all the old ladies of England; she was passionately 
fond of cards. «All fours” was her glory, “ high, 
low, Jack and the game,” her Eutopia! All festivals 
must be indicated by card playing, and as Amy was 
not only naturally sweet tempered, but felt bound by 
her grandmother’s kindness to bear with her infirmi- 
ties, she was ever ready to gratify her inclinations. 
Thus, on Christmas Eve, although the moon shone 
brightly, and Amy had partially agreed with Ralph 
that she would stroll out toward the farm-house, about 
the time that he was to leave home, she sat down 
without a murmur to play with her grandmother, who, 
besides being somewhat slow in her conceptions of the 
various points of the game, suffered from a lamenta- 
ble and uncontrolable drowsiness. 

Virtue never goes unrewarded it is said, and Amy’s 
forbearance was speedily repaid by the entrance of 
her rustic lover. 

Pass we over the hearty greeting and seasonable 
wishes of the govd-natured yeoman. Game after 
game was played to the entire satisfaction of the old 
lady, who, though sleeping half her time, and holding 
much worse cards than Amy, nevertheless contrived 
to win nine-tenths of the games. Whether this arose 
from Amy’s bid play, or from her interest in the 
whispered conversation of Ralph, we are not prepared 
to decide. After the luxuries usual at such times—a 
plentiful supply of toast and cider, warmed with a red 
hot poker—Ralph got up to leave, yet lingering as 
lovers only linger, he pretended to be deeply anxious 
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for Amy to win the last game, and, leaning over her, 
under the assumed intention of showing which card 
she should play, contrived, whilst the grandmother 
unsuspiciously dozed over her cards, to avail himself 
of the over-hanging misletoe, to snatch a warm kiss 
from the laughing and blushing Amy, to the infinite 
delight of her urchin brother. 

Ralph passed over the distance of about half a mile 
between his own house and the cottage of Amy, with 
that quick, buoyant step, belonging to good health, and 
a consciousness of being beloved by the object of his 
alfection. Arrived at home, he sat an hour gossiping 
with his mother about the arrangements of the mor- 
row—Amy and her relatives were to spend the day 
with them—and, after all the important subjects there- 
with connected were settled, he went out to look round 
his premises, as was his general custom, before 
retiring to rest. The first thing which caught his at- 
tention, was a blaze of light in the direction of the 
village—the fears of the lover were immediately 
aroused, and the more steadily he gazed, the more 
was he convinced that the fire was at Dame Rogers’s. 
To call his mother, to receive an opinion from her 
confirming his own, was the work of a moment, and 
then to retrace his steps to the village with a speed 
which the vigor of manhood, urged by the anxiety and 
fears of love, could alone equal, was the immediate 
consequence. The distance between the two houses 
had probably never before been passed in so short a 
time, each step confirmed Ralph’s fears, and when he 
stood before the cottage, he found the lower part en- 
veloped in flames, which were wreathing round the 
windows of the sleeping rooms, as though impatient 
to devour ‘the unconscious occupants. 

Ralph shouted aloud to the sleepers and the neigh- 
bors, but, before they could be aroused, the flames had 
entirely destroyed the stairs, and had so surrounded 
the window of the second floor, that escape, even that 
way, if much longer delayed, would be doubtful. 
Ralph had procured a ladder, and raised it to the win- 
dow, to which Amy had come and told him that she 
could not awake her grandmother. The lover's 
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anxiety overcame his scruples as to propriety, and he 
rushed up the ladder, wrapped the old lady in blankets, 
‘and bore her down, resigning her to some of the 
neighbors, who conveyed her to the nearest house. 
Amy’s situation had, in the meantime, become more 
perilous ; the fire had spread round the house; the 
outer walls were one sheet of fire ; the room in which 
she was, suffocatingly hot with smoke and bursting 
flames; while around the window the blaze was so 
fierce and high, that the villagers strove to dissuade 
Ralph from azain attempting to enter. Ralph, how- 
ever, was no coward, and would, to save a life, have 
encountered similar danger at any time; but to save 
Amy he would have gone to certain death. He was 
soon in the room, and taking off his rough over-coat, 
wrapped it carefully around her, then telling the boy 
to follow him cautiously, he took Amy in his arms, and 
boldly walking through the blazing window, succeeded 
in reaching the ground and depositing his precious 
burthen in safety. They were not a minute too soon, 
for the next moment the floor fell in, and the whole 
cottage was a mass of flame. 

In the country, a fire creates infinitely more alarm, 
and excites infinitely greater sympathy for the sufferers 
than in cities. Dame Rogers’s neighbors vied with 
each other in attending to the immediate wants of her- 
self and grandchildren. On Christmas morning they 


} were removed to Ralph Hopkins’s, and if before the 
accident Ralph had little cause to fear his success, 


that success was rendered perfectly certain, by Amy's 
tearful gratitude for saving herself and relatives. 

As the old adage says ‘*’tis an ill-wind that blows 
nobody good,” so, that sad as was Dame Rogers’s 
misfortune, Ralph Hopkins did not much regret it, 
because the destruction of the cottage did away with 
the only impediment to his marriage, with Amy 
an event which took place only a few weeks subse- 
quent to the fire. 

In Ralph’s mother, Dame Rogers found a congenial 
spirit, and the two old ladies enjoy their game together, 
while Amy darns her stockings, and Ralph smokes his 
pipe, each and all perfectly happy. 





TO MISS SUSAN C.... 
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As nature’s wildings, all unnursed by art, 

In myriads bloom to deck the vernal earth, 
Unnumber’d virtues thus within thy heart 
Spontaneous spring to glad us by their birth, 


Could but thy kindly feeling—gentle thought, 
Appear to natural sight, as to the mind, 
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What glorious flowers would o’er thy path be wrought, 
Around thy brow what lovely wreaths be twined 


And, fragrant, Lady! as such flowers would prove, 
Ever would we have thy bright pathway given, 
Biess’d may it be with health, friends, smiling love, 
And that all priceless pearl—sure hope of Heaven. 
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FREEDOM’S WATCHWORD. 


BY MISS J.C. DENVER. 


“ Give us liberty, or give us death.”—Patrick Henry. 


Tuy stood together side by side, within the halls of state, ; No king conferring rank or shame, with vacillating breath 
The proudest ones of all the land, the gifted, and the great, § Nostronger than mine own !—but give us Liberty or Death.” 
The gray-haired statesman, who had learned his every 


thought to hide, Then thrillingly to every cheek the crimson blood upsprang, 
And he who dark deception’s wiles, would scorn for } And each one started to his feet as if a trumpet rang,— 

very pride, Firm is each lip, and fixed and bright the lustre of each eye, 
The energetic soul was there, the will for action, when And wildiy throbs each beating heart, impetuous and high— 
The occasion matched the mighty mind, all stood together } While murmurs rise around, at first low as the breezes hum, 

then— . But gathering strength as they advance, like wild sea-waves 
But silence was upon each tongue, and darkness on each they come 

brow, Swelling into one mighty shout, given with unfaltering 
What mighty spell o’ershadows them, that all are silent breath— 

now? “We'll stand together—give to us, give Liberty or Death.” 


A mighty spell, indeed! a spell has fallen upon each brain, } And fast and far like hurrying winds across the tossing sea, 

As memory conjures up, and links the chain.of love again,— Abroad through all the land it went that watch-word of the 

The Past—the mighty Past is there, magnificent and lone, free— 

And old affection takes her seat, upon the phantom throne, 3 The preacher in his pulpit stood, in silence and alone, 

And points with trembling hand to days—days passed for- { There came upon his musing ear, a strange, a startling tone, 
ever by He lifted up his eyes to heaven, as if it came from there, 

When hand was clasped by kindred hand, and eye met } He lifted up his heart to heaven in deep and solemn prayer. 
kindred eye, “ We ask not Pride, nor,gorgeous Pomp, nor Glory’s fading 

How could they throw aside the chain, or how unloose the wreath— 


band We ask not these—but give, oh! give us Liberty or Death.” 
That bound them to the parent stem, the far-famed mother 


land. 








And they—the hardiest of the land,—sons of the-mountain 
soil, 

Whose hearts were strong with courage, and whose hands 
were hard with toil, 

Ah! honored be those dauntless men—the brave, the truly 


And on the fame of other years, remembrance look’d with 
pride, 
When brave hearts undivided, stood together side by side; 


When brave men smiled, to see, beneath the forest’s shining free, 

leaf, Honored be they—except to God, to none they bend the 
Where gleaming orbs of fire bespoke, the dark-brow’d knee '— 

Indian chief ; The ploughs were left within the field,—the furrow was 
And rising in illusive shape, as if their eyes to mock, not done, 


They see the feather’d arrow strike,—the glittering toma- ; Down dropp’dat once each implement, and up rose every one, 
hawk,— | “If we are slaves, alike to us rich soil or barren heath, 


Ah! mutual danger met, endeared them to each other, ¢ wre»)! strike for both, and freely stike for Liberty or Death.” 


more 
han all the pleasures they had quaff’d, upon the banquet- 


And he whose voice was heard alone amid the battle-blast, 
floor. 


Whose form was only seen amid war’s whirlwind as it 
pass’d, 

The forest was his tower by day, by night it was a flame, 

The Briton saw the light arise and shouted Marion’s name! 

Bold man—the gallant leader of a gallant little band, 

Thou wert among the first that snatch’d the flaming fire- 


Those dreams are broken—gone the Past, and gone her 
magic thrall, 

When one arises in the midst the noblest of them all,— 

“Thou think’st of a worn-out world, thou dweller of the 
new, 


And of her glory too, perchance—but is it shared by you? 3, brand, — , 

No! ask the slave that in the mine, toils thro’ unending Ay: let us live the patriot’s life, or yield the patriot’s 
night, . breath, ; i 

If the gold he seeks for, gives him joy because that gold is We ask no other terms—then strike for Liberty or Death. 





bright? iia i , 
We for oa glory struggle on, down to Destruction’s waves, _ am og te eek vittery weet onward in se 
What does ee matter? she is great! and are we not her Proud Gateiogs’s sioihcy pales wikains ane Cav tani tits 

aimee § There Britain, there thy bravest ones, life’s history hurried 
“Ye think upon the Past; now turn, and on the Present through, 

think : Lay down upon their cold hard beds, damp with the moun- 
We ask her for affection’s cup, she gives us scorn to tain dew, 

drink !— And Bennington might tell a tale, the number of the foe,— 
But four-fold shall it be return’d, amid the battle’s glare, And Trenton, too, might speak of tracks upon her fields of 
We’ll tear a nation from her grasp, and shame shall be her snow ! 

share : ¢ And Yorktown’s shatter’d walls might tell of wounds and 
We ’ll be a nation of ourselves—have glory of our own, : yielding breath, 

‘ 


Well win it for no other land, no monarch on his throne— { Amid the stern triumphant shout of “ Liberty or Death.” 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY OF BEAUTY.—NO. VII. 


BY HENRY D. COOKE. 


OPHELIA. 


> 


(See Plate.) 


In the tragedy of Hamlet, which we consider the 
master-piece of the «“ world’s poet,” there is a won- 
derful diversity of character, and equally various 
modifications of feeling, which excite the deepest 
interest, and appeal to almost every passion of the 
human heart. The mind recoils at the hidden treachery 
and guilt of the false king, and the perjured queen; it 
looks through their external assumption of calmness, 
upon their hearts, blackened by crime, and writhing 

rith remorse and secret fear. We are relieved from 
this contemplation of their deeper guilt by the intro- 
duction of Polonius—«a knave of lighter dye”—at 
whom we are at times disposed to laugh, and at times 
to applaud, as with the conceited garulousness of age, 
he «discourses mingled wisdom and folly.” Acain, 
the impetuous grief of Laertes when he hears the 
death of his father, or mourns his dead sister, arouses 
our sympathy; but among all these emotions, which 
alternately hold the ascendency, none exert so complete 
sway over the mind and heart, as those excited by the 
character of Hamlet. We participate in his fearful 
awe, at the re-appearance of his murdered father—we 
sympathize with him in his gloomy resolves for re- 
venge, and are then thrown back to gaze with mingled 
interest and fear upon the «wreck which madness 
makes,” until we find ourselves again insensibly car- 
ried along by the same current of passion which swept 
away his reason. From this violent storm of re- 
vengeful grief, it is a relief to turn to the mild and 
gentle character of Ophelia. But it is not this con- 


‘trast alone which excites our interest. By the com- 


mand of her father, Ophelia, though contrary to the 
promptings of her heart, discountenances the suit of 
Hamlet. The trial is a severe one, and though she 
passes through the ordeal, « grief sets his signet upon 
her brow,”’ and the calm serenity of her life is broken. 
The death of her father, soon after, is a shock too 
great to be borne after the recent events. ‘The weight 
of her calamities presses upon her tender heart ;—the 
tendrils which affection had entwined around it, are 
broken, and, as they part asunder, the moorings of 
reason give way, and she floats, a wreck upon the 
dark waters of insanity. Here it is that our sympa- 
thies are most excited—for we are lookinz upon the 
consequences of the crimes of others, visited upon 
unoffending innocence ; we behold the ruin of beauty, 
beautiful even in ruin! 


« Ophelia’s madness is not the suspension, but the / weakness, which melts us with such profound pity. 
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utter destruction of the reasoning powers; it is the 
total imbecility, which, as medical people well know, 
too frequently, follows some terrible shock to the 
spirits. Constance is frantic; Lear is mad; Ophelia 
is twsane. Jer sweet mind lies in fragments before 
us—a pitiful spectacle! Her wild, raml'ing fancies; 
her quick transitions from gaiety to sadness—each 
equally purposeless and causeless; her snatches of 
old ballads, such as, perhaps, her nurse sang her to 
sleep with in her infancy—are all so true to the life, 
that we forget to--wonder, and can only weep. It 
belonged to Shakspeare alone, so to temper such a 
picture, that we can endure to dwell upon it :— 


* Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 
he turns to favor and to prettiness.’ 


«« That in her madness she should exchange her bash- 
ful silence for empty babbling, her sweet maidenly de- 
meanor for the impatient restlessness that spurns at 
straws, and say and sing precisely what she never 
would, or could have uttered, had she been in posses- 
sion of her reason, is so far from being an impropriety, 
that it is an additional stroke of nature It is one of 
the symptoms of this species of insanity, as we are 
assured by physicians.”—Mrs. JAMESON. 

We conclude by extracting the following from 
Verplanck’s Illustrated Shakspeare. 

« Over her, ‘the sweet Ophelia,’ even Johnson 
descends from his stern censorship to mourn as ‘the 
young, the beautiful, the harmless, and the pious ;’ 
while Hazlitt, in a strain of passionate eloquence, 
exclaims: ‘ Ophelia is a character almost too exqui- 
sitely touching to be dwelt upon. Ob, rose of May! 
Oh, flower too soon faded! Her love, her madness, 
and her death, are described with the truest touches of 
tenderness and pathos. It is a character which 
nobody but Shakspeare could have drawn in the way 
he has done; and to the conception of which, there is 
not the smallest approach, except in some of the old 
romantic ballads.’ 

« Mrs. Jameson, after having pourtrayed, with 
great beauty and truth, the effect of Ophelia’s charac- 
ter, has, with equal delicacy of discrimination, shown 
the principle by which that effect is produced. < It is 
the helplessness of Ophelia, arising merely from her 


innocence, and pictured without any indication of 
>” 
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SKETCHES WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


A JOURNEY.TO THE SOUTH-WEST. 


One fine October morning, I found myself seated in 
a railroad car, among a crowd of bipeds, not one of 
whom were known to me. Bidding adieu to friends 
most dearly cherished, to be gone I knew not how 
long; to go, I knew not exactly whither; but never 
dreaming in my mildest mood, that, six thousand 
miles, by all manner of direct and indirect routes, 
would have to be traversed before I reached once 
more the dear home I was then leaving behind. 

I was first to go to Kentucky, and from thence I 
was to make my way to “somewhere” in south 
Arkansas. Now, that same « somewhere” was a most 
indefinite direction, and gave me, had I so desired, 
pretty free scope for a long line of travel; but, un- 
fortunately, it was necessary I should find this «terra 
incognita” within a limited time, or my ‘ourney might 
be of no avail. Hence, you see, the search becamé 
interesting from its novelty, and exciting from the 
uncertainty of success within the allotted period. 

Fancy me, then, packed in a railroad car, most 
miserable, most melancholy ; and with that lugubrious 
expression of countenance which characterizes one 
but little accustomed to leave the comforts of 
his own fireside, and uncertain of the time of his 
return. 

To describe scenery from the windows of a railroad 
car would puzzle the most inveterate of tourists; for 
the rapidity with which objects are passed, not only 
wearies, but absolutely pains the eye,—suffice it 
then, to say, that our route lay amid the romantic 
scenery of the Patapsco : leaving that, we crossed the 
beautiful Monoeacy, where one branch of the railroad 
diverges to the thriving town of Frederick. Soon we 
came in sight of the broad but shallow Potomac, and, 
quickly leaving behind the scattered village of « The 
Point of Rock,” reached Harper’s Ferry in time for 
dinner, some twenty minutes being allowed to re- 
cruit. 

The Potomac, here, has forced its way though the 
very heart of a mountain, forming a gorge as won- 
derful as it is sublime. The cleft rocks on either 
side, towering to the very clouds, are clothed with a 


scanty forest of stunted oaks and pines; these ascend | 


with a certain sombre, and rather monotonous uniform. 
ity. But, nearer the base, the variations in color of 
the gigantic masses of rock are beautiful in the ex- 
treme. 

There is a very convenient bridle-path leading from 
the town to the summit of the mountain, from whence 
on a clear day, the view across the valley of Virginia 
is-a glorious one. You are aware that government 
has, at Harper’s Ferry, very extensive buildings for the 
manufacture of small arms. The various processes 
are eminently worthy the inspection of the curious ; 
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and, on a previous visit, I found those in authority as 


, courteous and obliging as a stranger could wish. 


The town of Harper’s Ferry is situate on the 
banks of the Potomac, curving inward along the base 
of the mountain, and consists, principally, of one long 
irregular street, well defended, I should suppose, from 
the biting blasts of winter, but in the summer most 
intolerably hot. At this place, another branch of the 
railroad diverges to Winchester. 

After satisfying our appetites at the excellent hotel, 
and the twenty minutes having expired, the bell rang, 
the iron horse snorted impatiently, and away, away, 
we flew, full speed for Cumberland. How we dashed 
swiftly along the banks of the blue Potomac. How 
we caught occasional glimpses of that noble fragment, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. How our road was 
for the most part blasted from the side of the moun- 
tain. How we passed through a long dark_tunnel 
hewn out of the solid rock, and experienced a sensa- 
tion of relief on emerging once more into open day- 
light, together with incidents of minor moment—may 
well be overleaped. Suffice it to say, that, at dusk, 
and in a pelting shower of rain, we reached Cumber- 
land, where stages were in waiting to take us forth- 
with across the mountains to Wheeling. 

Now, after a man has been cramped, from early in 
the morning until dusk, in a car, it is by no means a 
delightful thing to contemplate, prospectively, the pur- 
gatory of a full stage for the ensuing twenty-four 
hours. 

The tremulous jarring which a person experiences 
in a railroad car, is far pleasanter in imagination than 
in reality; but to be immediately huddled from thence 
into a stage, without rest or sleep; and for a night, 
and another day, endure to be jostled, jolted, squeezed, 
and thumped, wonderfully sobers down the romance 
of traveling, and makes the jaunting, wayworn, and 
betossed wanderer, long before he reaches the end of 


, his journey, wish himself home again with all his 
, usual cosy comforts around him. 


Understand! Iam not complaining. These mat- 
ters are incidental to all overland travel; and the 
murmurs they sometimes occasion, soon give way 
under the excitement of new scenes, new faces, and 
flashes of character, and manners, different from those 
to which one has hitherto been accustomed. Our 
drivers were, I dare say, very competent men, and 
certainly, as noisy a set as you could possibly have 


; wished. They got over the ground at a sufficiently 


rapid rate. This was all very well in the daytime 
when, if there was any danger in the mountain road, 
one could look it in the face; but during the night, 
the speed was alarming. The horses were urged, 
up and down the mountain, with shrieks, yells, and - 
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the incessant cracking of whips, which, however they 
might tend to keep the passengers wide awake, by 
no means added to their sense of security. 

One wild fellow in particular, who had evidently 
not sacrificed at the shrine of temperance, was the 
most reckless driver I have ever met with. Unable 
to endure the stifling atmosphere of the close stage, 1 
sat on the box with him during a part of the night. 
The movon, more temperate in her potations than the 
Jehu by my side, 


“ Had not yet filled her horns,” 


so that our road lay in a certain dreamy indistinctness ; 
but to our coachman, in his exalted mood, every thing 
was luminous. Lashing the horses continually, we 
spanked along up the mountain road, as if it were a 
wide and level bowling-green, instead of its being 
tortuous, steep, and narrow; with precipices on our 
left hand, going down, down, sheer down, hundreds of 
feet, and yawning in the deep gloom, black and im- 
penetrable. 

We had crested one mountain at this rapid rate, 
and now, our Jehu determined that his horses should 
descend the long, narrow, and winding road, at their 
very utmost speed. I entreated, reasoned, remon- 
strated, but he was deaf to all I could say. Do it he 
would. 

‘«« But we shall be dashed to pieces,” said I. 

‘‘ Never fear—I know :—Jerry, you!” to one of 
the leaders—‘ Hurrah! hurrah! hip—! hip! Keep it 
up there! ya! ya!” and lashing the foremost horses, 
and urging those nearer with the handle of his whip, 
we began our perilous descent. 

Involuntarily I uttered a smothered exclamation, 
and grasped tightly the iron rail surrounding the seat. 
I felt that, at the rate we were going, the most trifling 
accident would certainly be dangerous, and might pos- 
sibly prove fatal. If a horse slipt, as well he might, 
from a rolling stone, or in going over the numerous 
breaks that arrested and turned off the water, the 
probability was, the stage would be dashed to pieces ; 
whether on the road itself, or down the neighboring 
precipice, who could tell ? 

No argument, however, was of avail, for the driver 
was obstinate, and self-willed, and so, on we spun; 
the horses, being constantly urged by the voice and 
the lash, until they were almost frantic with excite- 
ment. Down, down wé went, gathering additional 
velocity at each successive bound. Now, we were 
jerked upward from our seat as we crossed a break,— 
now as we turned a corner, the hind wheels were 
flung round abruptly to within a few inches of the 
edge of the precipice On, on we went; the very 
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rocks seemed to fly past us; another sharp turn was 
at hand, the rocks and the road forming a comave. 
«Ya hip! Ya hip!” shouted the reckless driver. 
We reached it-—-we swung round—I could say 
nothing, for, to use a common expression, my heart 
was in my mouth. Whose would not have been ? 
Two wheels were in the air and the body of the 
coach inclining to the precipice—< Ya hip! Ya hip!” 
shrieked the fellow at my side, and, as a reverse turn 
righted the vehicle, he whistled a long, shrill whistle, 
and jerking his thumb over his shoulder, carelessly 
remarked— 

‘«« I say, stranger, that was close shaving—eh ?” 

Close shaving indeed it was! and close shaving it 
became more than once afterwards; for the man 
seemed to care less for his own life, or those of his 
passengers, than for reaching the base of the moun- 
tain in the quickest possible period of time. When 
we did reach the bottom, and while he was giving 
his blown horses a brief breathing space, he said to 
me very cooly : 

«‘ I say—I reckon I did them last four miles in little 
over a quarter.” 

The national road is a noble work. Enminently 
worthy of its name, and an immortal honor to all 
those by whose enlightened policy it was constructed. 
That portion of it over which I passed, stretching 
from Cumberland to Wheeling, is kept in admirable 
repair; the stone used, being, for the most part, a 
species of grey limestone, which, broken finely, seemed 
to bind well, though it must suffer more from attrition 
than those roads which are macadamized with 
granite. 

One of the most lugubrious pictures I know of, is 
that formed by a party of travelers as they emerge 
from a close heated stage coach, after having been 
jammed together for two days and a night without 
slumber. Dusty, wayworn, and dull; with features 
saddened, and eyes overcome by drowsiness, they 
release themselves from their confinement, shorn of 
all that sweet primness with which they commenced 
their journey some thirty-six hours before, and, though 
they have been shaken into some sort of companion- 
ship, they no longer venture upon a witicism—or hunt 
to death the meagre similitude of a pun. The fire 
has been quenched in watching and over-weariness. A 
yawn and a somnolent nodding prevail mostly. Their 
thoughts are no longer of «« Ledger and Day-book,” of 
«« Brief,” or ‘ Prescription,” of pure fields, or bright 
waters ; but of dim chambers, and comfortable beds, 
for heavy-lidded sleep has cast leaden fetters over the 
faculties of all. 

W. H. C. 





A THOUGHT. 


Tue rose which in the sun’s bright rays 
Might soon have drooped and perished, 

With grateful scent the flower repays 
By which its life is cherished. 


And thus have e’en the young in years 
Found flowers within that flourish, 
And yield a fragrance, fed by tears, 
That sunshine could not nourish. 
BERNARD BARTON 
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BY MISS S. 


Ir was a golden sunset, which was fondly gazed 
upon by an old man on whose broad brow the history 
of seventy winters had been written. He sat in the 
wide porch of a large old fashioned house: his look 
was calm and clear, though years had quelled the fire 
of his eagle glance; his silver hair was borne mildly 
back, by the south wind of August, and a smile of 
sweetness played over his features, breathing the 
music of contentment. His heart was still fresh, and 
his mind open to receive an impress of the loveliness 
of earth. The dew of love for his fellow-creatures 
fell upon his aged soul, and pure adoration went up 
to the giver of every good from its altar. He lifted 
his gaze to the cerulean blue above him, and dwelt 
upon his future, with a glow of hope upon his heart— 
then he turned to the past, and his beaming expression 
gradually mellowed into pensiveness : in thought, he 
traveled through the long vista of years which he had 
left behind him, and his mental exclamation was : 

‘«‘ There has not been a year of my life since man- 
hood, that I might not have lived to a better purpose. I 
might have been more useful and devoted to my race. 
I might more fully have sacrificed the idol self, which 
so often I have knelt to, in worship more heartfelt 
than I offered the Divinity. Yet have I labored to 
become pure in thy sight, oh, my God! build thy 
kingdom in my breast!” 

A tear trembled in the aged suppliant’s eye, and 
the calm of holy humility stole over him; the gentle 
look was again upon his countenance, when a young 
man of about twenty years, swang open the gate 
leading to the house, and, approaching, saluted the old 
man with a cordial grasp of the hand; flinging his 
cap carelessly down, he took a seat in a rustic chair, 
and exclaimed with a smile of mingled affection and 
reverence, which broke over his thoughtful features, 
making him extremely handsome. 

«« Well, grandfather, I believe you complete seventy 
years to-day !” 

«« Yes, my son, and I have been looking back upon 
them. I do not usually dwell upon the past with 
repining, yet I see much that might have been better. 
My years have not always been improved.” 

The young man listened respectfully , presently he 
asked, with sudden interest, «« Pray tell me, if there 
ever was a whole year of your life, so perfectly 
happy that you would wish to live it all over again?” 

«I have been perfectly happy at brief intervals,” 
was the reply, ‘yet there is not a year of my long 
life, that I would choose to have return. 


homes in the spirit-world,—I have loved, and have 
been beloved, and the recollection yet thrills me; still 
I thank God that I am not to live over those years 
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THE GRANDFATHER’S ADVICE. 








I have been ; 
surrounded by many warm friends now gone to thoir } 


~N 


A. HUNT. 


upon earth. I have struggled much for truth and 
goodness, and there has not been one struggle, which 
I would renew, though each has been followed by a 
deep satisfaction.” 

*‘ To me, your life appears to have been dreary, 
grandfather,” replied his companion. «I ask for 
happiness !”” After a pause, he added with impetu- 


¢ osity, “If I am not to meet with the ardent happiness 
$ I dream of, and desire, I do not care to live. 


What 
is the life which thousands lead, worth? Nothing! 
I cannot sail monotously down the stream—the more 
I think, and thought devours me, the more discon- 
tented do I become with every thing [ see. Why is 
an overpowering desire for happiness planted within 
the human breast, if it is so very rarely to be gratified ? 
My childhood was sometimes gay, but as often, it was 
clouded by disappointments which are great to chil- 
dren. I have never seen even the moment, since I 
have been old enough to reflect, when I Could say 
that I was as happy as I was capable of being. I 
have even felt the consciousness that my soul’s depths 
were not filled to the brim with joy. I could always 
ask for more. In my happiest hours, the eager 
question rushes upon me, involuntarily, ‘ Am I 
entirely content?’ And the response that rises up, 
is ever ‘No.’ I am young, and this soft air steals 
over a brow of health—I can appreciate the beautiful 
and exquisite. I can drink in the deep poetry of 
noble minds—I can idly revel in voluptuous music, 
and dream away my soul, but with that bewitching 
dream, there is still a yearning for its realization. I 
cannot abate the restlessness that presses upon me 
—I look around, and young faces are bright and 
smiling with cheerful gaiety. I endeavor to catch 
the buoyant spirit, but I succeed rarely,—if I do, it 
floats on the surface, leaving the under-current un- 
broken in its flow. Yet after I have endeavored to 
lighten the oppressive cares of some unfortunate crea- 
ture, a sort of peace has for a time descended upon 
me, which has been infinitely soothing. It soon 
departs, and my usual bitterness again sways me. I 
sought for friendship, and for awhile I was relieved, 
but I cannot forbear glancing down into the motives 
of my fellow men, and that involuntarily-searching 
spirit has proved unfortunate to me. I met with 
selfishness in the form of attachment, and then I 
turned to look upon the hollow heat of society. and 
it was there !” 

«« Alfred, you make me sad,” said the old man, in 
a solemn and deeply pained voice. ‘ This is the 
first time I knew that your heart was such a temple 
of bitterness.” 

«If I have saddened you, I wish I had not spoken : 
but the thoughts rushed over me, your kind heart is 
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always open, and I gave them expression. You have 
lived Jong, and there is more sympathy in your ex- 
perience, than in the laughing jest of those near my 
own age. Pardon me, grandfather, I will not pain 
you again!” Alfred turned his eyes upon his aged 
friend; he caught the look of kindness upon that 
honored face, and it fell warmly upon his soul. 

“It is right to think deeply,” said the revered 
adviser, ‘but one must think rightly, also. You 
mist not look out upon the world, from the darkened 
corners of your soul, or the hue is transferred to all 
things, which your glance falls upon. Take the torch 
of truth and heavenly charity to chase away the dim- 
ness within you, then powerful changes will be 
wrought in your vision. You will begin to regard 
your fellow man with new feelings of interest. I am 
a plain and blunt old man, Alfred, but you know that 
my only desire is for your good, so bear with my 
remarks if they be unpalatable.” 

“Certainly, sir, I value frankness before flattery.” 

«© You say that you have never been perfectly 
happy,” continued the old gentleman, “ that is neither 
strange nor uncommon, for I have met with few 
thoughtful persons of your years, who, upon close 
reflection, could say that their souls could desire no 
more than had been granted to them. You must seek 
for resignation, not entire bliss upon earth, although 
it is possible that you may enjoy it for a season.” 

« Why is joy so transitory, and unquiet so lasting?” 
demanded the young man impatiently. 

‘¢ The fault is not in the transitoriness of the joy, 
but in the very soul itself,—it is in a state of disorder; 
its nature most be changed before it can receive for 
ever only the image of gladness. In a chaos of the 
elements, can a smiling sky be always seen? Lay 
asleep al! unruly elements in the spirit, and a pure 
heaven of brightness will iien greet the uplifted 
glance.” 

«“ But how can all this be done, grandfather? 
What unruly elements do you speak of? What can 
I do, for instance? I certainly am willing and glad 
to see my kind happy—if my soul be in disorder, I 
do not know in what it consists, or how to bring it to 
order. I am weary of its unsatisfied desires; it is 
continually in search of something which it has never 
caught sight of,—and the fear, that that unknown, yet 
powerfully desired something may never come to 
quench my thirst, falls with the coldness of death upon 
my bosom.” 

“That something may be found by every human 
being, if sought for in the right way. Those yearn- 
iags are not given us, that they may fall back and 
wither the fountain from which they spring. But 
the question is, do we seek for happiness in the right 
way? Do we not rather ask for an impossibility, 
when we ask for permanent bliss, before we have 
laid a foundation in our souls for it? You wish to 





and murmurs,—you have no grand object in view, to 
buoy you up steadily and trustfully through every ill 
which life has power to bestow. Those very ills 
are seized upon, and become instruments of glory to 
the devoted and heaven-strengthened spirit,—they 
prepare for a deeper draught of all things dear and 
desired, and though the soul droop beneath the weight 
of human suffering, yet the rod that smites, is kissed 
with a prayer. Turn away from your individual self, 
as far as you can, and regard the broad world with a 
philanthrophic eye—” 

‘¢ Impossible—impossible !” interrupted Alfred, 
hastily, ««] defy any person to turn from himself, and 
look upon the world with a more interested gaze than 
he casts upon his own heart. One may be philan- 
throphic in his feelings and devoted to alleviating the 

distresses of less fortunate beings, but I hold it to be 
impossible that our individual selves will not always 
be first in interest. A sudden and powerful impulse 
may carry us away for a time, but after that rushing 
influence leaves us, we see ourselves again, and find 
that we had only lost our equilibrium briefly. I say 
only what I sincerely think, and what thousands 
secretly know to be the case, even while advocating 
views quite opposite. There is no candor in the 
world !” 

«Softly, my good friend,” said the grandfather, 
+ mildly smiling. «I also hold it to be impossible 
that we can lose either our individuality or our interest 
in ourselves, but I believe it possible that we may 
love others just as well, if not better than ourselves. 
I do not refer to one or two particular persons whom 
we may admire, but I speak of the mass of our fellow- 
creatures.” 

‘«‘T cannot even conceive of such a love!” returned 
the young man, shaking his head, «I cannot see how 
I could Jove a person who possesses no attractive 
qualities whatever ;—I always feel indifference, if not 
dislike. I think I could sacrifice my life to one I 
loved, if thrown into sudden and imminent danger ; 
still, I think I might give pain to that same person 
many times, by gratifying myself. For instance, 
grandfather,—suppose you were to be led to the 
stake, to be burned to-morrow,—I would take your 
place to save you; yet I do not now do all I possibly 
can, to add to your happiness. I gratify whims of 
my own; I idle away hours in the woods, or by some 
stream, when I fully know that it would be more 
pleasing to you, to see me bending patiently over my 
Greek and Latin.” 

‘Very true!” sighed the old man. ‘ You prove 
your own position, which is that your ruling love, is 
self love.” 

Alfred lifted up his eyebrows, as if he had heard 
an unwelcome fact. We are often willing to con- 
fess things, which we do not like to have told us. 
He fell into deep thought. Finally he said, «It is 








take this life too easy by far, my son; rouse up all 
your strength, look around you with the keenness of 
a resolved spirit, and seek to regenerate your whole 
being,—let that be your object, and let the desire for 
happiness be subservient to it. You will clasp joy 
te your breast, as an everlasting gift, at the end of 
the race. What are your aims and objects? You ¢ 
hardly know; you are in pursuit of that, which flees ; 
before you as a shadow, and your restless spirit sinks 


universally allowed that virtue is lovely; those who 
practice it, appear calm and resizned, and often happy 
—but, to tell the truth, such enjoyment seems rather 
tame and flat. I wish to be in freedom, to let my 
burning impulses rash on as they will, without a yoke. 
I love, and I hate, as my heart bids me, and I scorn 
control of any kind.” 

« Yet you submit to a yoke, my son; one which is 
not of your own imposing either.” 
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«¢ What kind of a yoke ?” 

ss The yoke of society,—you bow to public opinion 
in a measure. You avoid a glaring act, often, more 
because it will not be approved, than because you 
have a real disinclination for it. Is not that the case 
sometimes ?” 

Alfred did not exceedingly relish this probing, but 
he was too candid to cover up his motives from him- 
self. He answered a decided « yes!” but it was 
spoken, because he could not elbow himself out of 
the self-evident conviction forced upon him. 

«Do you think it degrading for a man to conquer 
and govern the strongest, as well as the weakest im- 





pulses of his soul?” pursued his grandfather. 

«« Certainly not degrading,—it is in the rs ge 
degree ariety: of praise. It is truly noble! ac- 
knowledge it.” 

«And yet you deem such enjoyment as would 
result from this government, tame and flat.” 

‘I beg pardon; when I spoke of virtue, I referred 
to that smooth kind which is current, and seems more 
passive than active,—that soft amiability which appears 
to deaden enthusiasm, and to shut up the soul in a 


every thing noble and generous, wherever it may be 
found.” 

‘« It was not genuine virtue, 7 referred to, then, 
—it was only its resemblance.” 

«It was what passes for virtue. But to come at 
the main point, grandfather j—where is happiness to 
be found, if we are to be warring with ourselves 
during a lifetime, checking every natural spring in 
the soul.” 

« Stop there, Alfred! We only quench the streams, 
which prevent the spirit’s purest wells of noble and 
happy feelings from gushing forth in freedom. We 
must wage a warfare, it is true; why conceal it? 
But it does not last forever, and intervals of gladness 
come to refresh us, which the worn and blunted 
spirit of the man of pleasure in vain pants for. An 
exquisite joy, innocent as that of childhood, pervades 
the bosom of truth’s soldier in his hours of peace and 
rest, and he lifts an eye of rapture to Heaven,—to 
God.” 

Alfred dwelt earnestly upon the noble countenance 
of the speaker, and his bosom filled with unwonted 
emotion, as the heavenly sweetness of the old man’s 
smile penetrated into his inward soul. Goodness 
stood before him in its wonderful power, and he 
bowed down his soul in worship.—How insignificant 
then seemed his individual yearnings after present 
enjoyment, instead of that celestial love which can fill 
a human soul with so strong a power from on High. 


He reflected upon that venerable being’s life—so strong ? 
and upright; he dwelt upon his large and noble heart, { 


which could clasp the world in its embrace. He 
remembered months of acute suffering, both physical 
and mental, which had been endured with the stillness 


of a martyr’s inward strength; and then, too, he re- 


called times when that aged heart was more truly and 
deeply joyful, than his own young spirit had even 
been. Both relapsed into the eloquent silence of 
absorbing thought. It was evident from the softened 
and meditative cast of Alfred’s features, that his 
bitterness had given way to the true tenderness of 
feeling it so often quelled; he resolved in his mind 
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all that had been advanced by his grandfather, and he 
dwelt upon every point with candor and serious re- 
flection. A strong impression was made upon him, 
but he was entirely silent in regard to it,—he waited 
to try his strength, before he spoke of the better reso- 
lutions that were formed, not without effort in his 
mind. He felt a conviction that a change from 
selfishness to angelic charity might be accomplished, 
if he were but willing to co-operate with his Maker,— 
the conception of universal love slowly dawned upon 
his soul, now turned heavenward for light,—his duties 
as a responsible being came before him, and a sigh 
of reproach was given to the past. Then golden 
visions of delight thronged up to his gaze, and it was 
with a severe pang, he thought of losing his hold 
upon the dear domains of idle fancy,—he had so re- 
velled for hours and hours, in intoxicating dreams, 
which shut out the world and stern duty. He felt his 
weakness, but he resolutely turned from dwelling 
upon it. 

The evening air was refreshing, after the warm 
sunset, but old Mr. Monmouth would not trust himse!f 
to bear it. Alfred went into the house with him, and 


short distance to his own home, which was a very 
elegant mansion, surrounded by every mark of luxury 
and taste. He immediately sought his chamber, and 
took up a neglected Bible which his mother had given 
him when a child,—he turned over its leaves, and his 

eyes fell upon the one hundred and nineteenth psalm, 
«“ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a‘tight upon 
my path. I have sworn, and I will perform it, that L 
will keep thy righteous judgments.” He read on, 
and the exceeding beauty and touching power of the 
Holy Word had never so deeply affected him,—he 
wept, and all that was harsh in his nature melted,— 
he prayed, and the angels of God approached, filling 
his uplifted soul with heavenly strength. Sweet was 
the thrill of thanksgiving, that arose from that hitherto 
restless spirit—quiet and blest the peace that hushed 
him to deep, invigorating slumber. Persons of an 
enthusiastic temperament are apt to fall into extremes; 
such was the case with Alfred Monmouth, He so 
feared that he would fall back into his former states of 
feeling, that he guarded himself like an anchorite. 
For three months he abstained from going into com- 
pany, and even reasonable enjoyment he deprived 
himself of. He threw aside all books but scientific 
and religious ones: even poetry, he shut his ears 
against, lest it might beguile him again to his dreamy, 
$ but selfish musings No doubt this severe discipline 
was very useful to him at the time, in strengthening 
him against the besetting faults of his character; but 
it could not last long, without originating other errors. 
During this time, he had been perhaps, as happy as 
ever in his life; his mind had been fixed upon an 
object, and a wealth of new thoughts had crowded 
upon him--he rejoiced with a kind of proud humility 
in his capability for self-government. He thought he 
was rapidly verging towards perfection. But «a change 
came o’er the spirit of his dream” at last, and an 
unwonted melancholy grew upon him, until it settled 
like a pall over his heart. An apathy in regard to 
, what had so lately interested him, stole over him, and 
indeed a cold glance fell upon almost every pursuit 

he had once prized. Plunged in deep gloom, he one 
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set of opinions, instead of expanding it widely to : made a brief call, then left, and wended his way a 
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eveuing sought his grandtather’s dwelling, hoping by 
conversation with the cheerful old man, to regain a 
more healthy state of mind: to his great satisfaction, 
Alfred found him alone reading. 

«¢ Well, my boy, I am glad you have come in!” 
was the salutation, with a most cordial smile, for Mr. 
Monmouth had silently remarked the late alteration in 
his somewhat reckless grandson. LHe also detected 
the present gloom upon his fine countenance, and the 
earnest hope of dispelling it, added an affectionate 
heartiness to his manner. Alfred made several 
common-place remarks, then, with his usual impatience, 
he flung aside al! preamble, and said, 

* Tam gloomy, grandfather, even more so than I 
have ever been, and I cannot explain it. The last 
serious conversation I had with you, produced a strong 
effect upon me, and for a long time after I was 
unusually cheerful and vigorous in mind. I seemed 
to have imbibed something of your spirit—I delighted 
in the hope of regenerating myself, through the aid of 
Heaven; it seemed as if angels hushed my restless 
spirit to repose, and I tried in humility to draw near 
my God. Yet I feared for myself, and I withdrew 
from temptation, from all society which was unconge- 
nial to my state of mind. I was content for a long 
time, but now the sadness of apathy overwhelms 
me.” 

«« Endeavor, without murmuring, to bear this state 
of mind, and it will soon pass off,” remarked Mr. 
Monmouth. «“ We must not always fly from tempta- 
tion in every form, my boy, but we must arm our- 
selves against its attacks, otherwise our usefulness 
will be greatly lessened. If those who are endeavoring 
to make theinselves better, do so by shunning society, 


Monmouth. «Be careful only to guard yourself 

a_ainst each little stumbling block as it presents itseli, 
and your mountains will be changed to mole-hiils 
Never fear for the future, do as well as you can im 
the present.” 

«¢ But it is so singular that I should feel thus, when 
I have been trying as hard as a mortal could to change 
my erroneous views, and to regard all the dispensa- 
tions of Providence with a resigned heart. I have 
cast the selfish thought of my own earthly happiness 
from my mind as much as possible.” 

«© And yet there is a repining in your gloominess. 
You are not satisfied to bear it.” 

‘¢ Well, perhaps not. I am wrong,—I think that 
I could submit with true fortitude to an outward trial, 
but there seems so little reason in my low spirits. 
Have you ever felt so, grandfather ?” 

«¢ Often, and at such times, I devote myself more 
earnestly than ever to any thing which will take my 
thoughts from myself.” 

«I will do so!” replied Alfred, firmly. «If my 
purposes are right in the sight of Heaven, I will be 
supported.” 

«« True, my son.” 

Alfred left the home of his grandsire, more at rest 
with himself and all the world. Fresh peaceful hopes 
again sprang up within him, and he began to see his 
way clear. He reasoned himself into resignation, 
and as day after day went on, he grew grateful for 
the privilege and opportunity offered to school his re- 
bellious spirit to order. 

Four years passed; Alfred was engaged in the 
busy world, and he shrunk not from it, but rather 
sought to do his duty in it. One summer evening, he 
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they are rather examples of selfishness than benevolent 
goodness,—the selfishness is unconscious, and such a 
course may be followed from a sense of duty. But 
the glance which discovered this to be duty was not 
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was called to enter the large, old-fashioned house of 
his grandfather. His brow was thoughtful, but calm 
and resigned—he sought a quiet room; it was the 
chamber of death,—yet was its stillness beautiful and 
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wide enough; it took in only the claims of self, yet I 
would not convey the idea that we have any one’s 
evils to take care of but our own. We need society, 
and, however humble we may be, society needs us. 
We need to be refreshed by the strength of good 
beings, and we must also contribute our slight share 
to those whom Providence wills that we may benefit. 


peaceful ; he knelt by a dying couch, and clasped the 
hand of his aged grandsire—then he wept, but the 
unbidden tears were those of gratitude. The serenity 
of heaven was upon the countenance of the noble old 
man. 

«« My hour has come, Alfred,” he said, placing one 
hand upon the beloved head bowed before him, « and 


The life of Heaven may thus circulate freely, and } I go hence with thankfulness. Ah! even now, there 
increase in power among many hearts. Go forward, 3 is a heavenly content in my bosom. The angels are 
: Alfred, unmindful of your feelings, and pray only to $ bending over me, and wait to take my spirit to its 
i trust in Providence, and to gain a deep desire for use- home: there is no mist before my sight, all is clear. 
fulness.” The Father of love lifts up my soul in this hour—our 

« Ah! yes,” returned the young man, earnestly. $ parting will be short, my son—” the old man’s voice 
Light broke in upon his darkness. «I am glad that I 3 trembled, an infinite tenderness dwelt in his eyes, and 
have spoken with you, grandfather, for your words } Alfred felt that there was a reality in the peace of 
give me strength to persevere. I never knew that I$ the dying one. All the good that he had done him 
was weak until lately.” rushed before him, and he exclaimed with humility, 

«« Such knowledge is precious, my dear son. We «« How can I ever repay you, dear grandfather! for 
are indeed strongest when the hand of humility re- § all your noble lessons to me ?” 
moves the veil that hides us from ourselves.” «IT am repaid,’ was the low reply, “they have 

« Probably such is the case, but I cannot realize it. } brought forth fruit, and I have lived to see it. I 
ft is with effort that I drag through the day; I am } trust that you will leave the world with all the peace 
continually looking towards the future, and beholding } that I do, and with deeper goodness in your spirit. 
a thousand perplexing situations where my besetting } My blessing be upon you, my son!” 
sins will be ¢alled into action. I see myself incapa- 


« Amen!” came low from Alfred’s fervent lips 
ble of always following out the noble principles I have The eyes of the aged one closed in death, and his 
lately adopted.” 


young disciple went forth again into the world, made 14 
« As thy day is, so shall thy strength be !” said Mr. better by the scene he had witnessed. 
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THE HUNTER ON THE HILLS 


BY MARY OC. 


MoonLicGnt upon the mountains !—darkly bright 
‘he green leaves quiver in the golden light 
Shed from the starry heavens :—Around me rise 
The monuments of a thousand centuries, 

Gone to decay,—more strong and stately now, 
Than when the first green crown placed on their brows 
Told of imperial triumph :—Uninscribed 

They range around ; as if the past had bribed 
Them into silence of its stormy tale ; 

As if the dark leaf, and the midnight gale 

Had found no tongues to whisper of its fate, 

So glorious, yet so stern and desolate. 


I hear them now :—Strange voices on the wind, 
Come to the haunted chambers of my mind, 
Lessening its powers of thought,—bright images 
Shaped in the mind, yet born of melodies 

Lost in the mighty past, around me rise 

Changeful as visioned dreams of paradise. 

And in the dim uncertain light, I trace, 

Slowly uprising from their burial-place 

Within the wood, the nameless kings of old, 
Whose veins, once full of life, have long been cold 
Beneath the green-sward—and whose march to fame 
Has left upon their tombs, not even a name, 


Around me, brightning in the clear moonlight, 

I see the sharp sword glitter,—and the flight 

Of arrows from the shadow of each tree, 

Telleth that death upholds his ministry. 

The air is teeming with the things forgot, 

The themes of buried ages,—every spot 

On earth is hallowed ground—dyed with the blood 
Of martyrs. Martyrs they who bravely stood, 
And battled for their country They who died 
Beside the stream, or on the green hill-side, 
Where’er Death met them—sanctifies the earth 
On which they died, and that which gave them birth. 


I ’ve studied man, until my heart rebell’d 
Against his sovereignty,—and I have held 
Communion with the world, and found it vain 
And hollow-hearted, full of tears and pain. 
And I have borne its mockery, till my soul 
Had lost the blessedness of all control ; 
Yielding to each impulsive sway so long, 

At length it moves, and mingled with the throng, 
Till weary of the same eternal strife, 

This ever drowning of the inner life, 

I fled the halls and crowded solitudes 

To hold communion with the shadowy woods. 


And I am calm once more,—yet sadder far 

Than in my spring time :—there hath fallen a star 
From out my heart,—no more to shed a beam 
Across the dim shore of my being’s dream. 

The freshness of the soul hath known decay, 

Its first impressions long have passed away, 

And can no more return,—like tracks in snow 
They melted ’neath the world’s impassioned glow, 
And it is well perchance,—yet to the heart 

How hard, wien bright things sicken to depart, 
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Like blossoms scattered by the wandering win1. 
Leaving a mournful memory behind. 


Hark to the sound of music !—I will stand 
And list a moment to the forest-band, 
Striking its thousand strings of melody, 
Solemnly musical, from each green tree. 
The sound of sweet-voiced waters, sendeth fur 
Its song melodiously,—from every star 
A spirit looks, until my bosom thrills 
With their unspeakable love. 

Harp of the hills! 
Thou of the many strings! thy tones are full 
Of mournful feeling !—touchingly beautiful 
Are thy unnumbered airs, so softly sad, 
That even the heart while weeping maketh glad 


How my heart swells within me |—I have heard 
Even in the language of a little bird, 

A whisper as of God within my soul, 

Rousing strange thoughts that would not bear control 
And here the mountain torrent speaks aloud 

Full of deep eloquence,—the heavens are bow’d, 
The stars look down from their high homes above 
Calmly, religiously. A voice of love 

Is whispered all around, still as the breeze, 

Yet mighty as the heaving of the seas, 

When their wide bosoms heave tumultuously, 
With inward passion, struggling to be free. 


The red deer boundeth past,—I hear it brush 
The green leaves at my side,—I hear the rush 
Through the deep forest,—yet I linger here ; 
The sound of sweet-voiced waters in my ear 
Hath poured wild music,—I have learned to love 
The things of nature, as I onward move 

Mid their dim majesty,—they breathe a tone 
Of deep solemnity, that speaks alone 

To the worn spirit, weary of the strife 

It ever holdeth with the outward life, 

Till soothed with hope it sinks away to rest 
Slumbering in peace upon its mother’s breast. 


A place for prayer !—here where the strong oaks twine 
Their arms together,—where the forest-vine 
Clinging like faithful love around her dead, 

Forms of itself a bower.—Overhead, 

Through the the thick foliage, far and faintly gleam 
Heaven’s unnumbered stars,—like a sweet dream 
The rill goes singing in the clear moonlight, 
Gladdening beneath its rays,—here when the night 
Falls gently round me, would I raise my voice 

To heaven, to bid the “ wilderness rejoice,’ 

And in its love divine, send to the dry 

And barren heart, “a day-spring from on high.” 


Here would I raise an altar !—loneliness 

Should brood like peace around me,—I would bless 
The solitary hour, that give to life 

Strength to endure the bitterness of its strife. 

And tears should be my offering—who hath not 
Some unforgotton sin, o’er which his thought 
Hath mourned in secret ? 
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And here too the dim 
Deep woods, should echo to my vesper-hymn, 
And the wild bird should answer from the tree, 
Pouring its notes of freeborn melody, 
Nature’s own minstrel,—here a cross should stand 
To point the traveler to the promised land. 


And they, the dead,—would they not hover round 
Invisible ?—would not the air abound 

With spirit-voices,—voices of the dead ? 

I deemed of yore they were forever fled 

To heaven, or lingered round their place of birth, 
The only worshiped spot on all the earth, 

For warm devoted hearts !—and yet a thrill, 

A consciousness that they are with me still, 
Where’er I may be, rushes o’er my soul, 

Filling, with reverential awe, the whole, 

Till like a load of fragrance on the air 

I feel them, spiritually every where. 


And I am humbled,—though I prized them well, 
] prized them not enough,—we cannot tell 
How much we love the living—till their thread 
Of life is snapt and they are with the dead. 
Then the remembrance of each uttered word, 
Cold or neglectful, from its depth is stirr’d, 

And drooping heavily across the heart 

A shadow falls that will not thence depart. 

It is the ghastly feeling of regret, 

That haunts the bosom, when all hope is set 
Of restitution—We may call the dead, 

But do they answer to the tears we shed ? 


And yet, they hover round us constantly, 
Witness to our repentance,—though we see 
Them not, their wings are round us in the night 
Guarding our slumbers, angels of the light, 
They tend us and we know it not,—they bless 
Our earth-worn spirits with our tenderness, 
And therefore ave we humbled,—did we know, 
Or could we only feel—that even so, 
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Affection known too late will wear the heart 
With vain repinings—we might tear apart 
The seeming coldness that divides too long, 
Warm hearts, that perish like a gush of song. 


Beautiful, beautiful, above me shine 

Heaven’s countless host !—so on my bosom’s shrine 
Bright stars arise, that ever shed a beam 

Of pensive light across my being’s dream ! 

Yet where are they—the tender and the bright, 
That perished from my bosom yesternight ? 

Lost Pleiads ever striking on the eye 

Of mournful Recollection! Could the fire, 

That once burnt in you, come to life once more, 
You would not thus haunt Memory’s distant shore, 
But bounding upwards, take your places first 

Of all that on my thoughtful vision burst. 


Aid from above !—my soul is sorrowful 

With many things—too full of pain, too full 

Is our life’s measure,—yet we need it all ; 
More gentle means would fail to break the thrall 
That binds us so to earth,—and we must drink 
The cup with meekness, or, despairing sink ! 
Heaven proves us, painfully afflictions rod 
O’ertakes us, bidding us return to God, 

Nor wander hence again,—a precious soul 

Is in our keeping, we should well control, 
And fit for heaven,—to so great a trust, 

Can we be faithless—treading it to dust ' 


The day-star dawneth,—I have mused too long 
Upon the hills—I hear the wild bird’s song 
Welcome the morn,—the dew is on the flowers, 
Strengthening them for the coming noontide hours ! 
So hopefully, upon my heart I find 

The dews of meditation,—I will bind 

Their purity around me—and go forth 

In strength and holiness,—the things of earth 
May bend my spirit but not break,—a light 

Still shines from heaven across the darkest night, 
And leading geutly upwards, the tired soul 

May rest at last beyond the world’s control, 
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BY JAMES 


WHENCE come ye, why come ye, pale spirits, low over me Ah! vainly I gaze on the light, the beauty of autumn 


spreading your pinions, 
That darken my soul, though the sun shines bright o’er 
the earth and the sky ?— 
The wretch, that in slavery pines, the most hopeless of 
tyranny’s minions, 
Is happier far, though in thrall, more blest than in free- 
dom am I. 


I sat by the side of the river, where waters are murmuring 
lowly, 


Where the voice of the breeze is sweet, though sad asa ¢ 


funeral toll, 
Where the birds, in the branches of avtumn, sing in num- 
bers of soft melancholy— 


Low music, sad music, to-day, accords with the tone of 


my soul. 
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illuming ! 
And vainly I list to the sounds from river and forest and 
mead !— 
A darkness envelopes my spirit, stern shadows are over me 
glooming— 
Not this the soft light I require, not this the sweet nmusic 
I need. 


Such is ever the grief of the mind in the bond of iniquity 
pining; 
The dread of earth’s gathering gloom, all vainly it seeks 
to control-— 
In vain is our strife for relief, if we want the light 
inwardly shining, 
If we want the sweet music that falls on the ear of the 
listening soul. 





SKETCHES FROM TRANS-ALLEGHENY VIRGINIA.—NO. I. 


THE CONTRAST, AND ITS WHEREFORE. 


BY RALPH FAIKCOUNT. 


Sip your arm in mine, good reader, and let us 
take a jaunt over yon lofty mountains; and while we 
ascend them I will prepare your eyes for the scenes 
which you are to behold. The retrospect of life is 
doubled by having lived in a state of society ever on 
the change, and that change always for the better. To 
one who has seen forests recede, (the skirts of which 
were the abode of his infant days and the play-ground 
of his childish hours.) and the awful forum of Justice, 
or the sacred temple of Truth arise in their places, 
his mind seems to be carried back to a period of time 
much more remote than it really is if he would attempt 
to realize the original features of his early home. 
The thatched cottage, the little field and truck patch 
which gave him a scanty supply of the necessaries of 
life, no longer exist; the fine orchard and extended 
meadow have swallowed them up; instead of the 
solemn silence of the wilderness, he hears the swel- 
ling anthem, or pealing organ; the hawthorn bush 
and festooned grove have given place to beds of roses 
and pleasant hamlets. Where once was heard the 
whoop of savages, or the howl of wolves, the busy 
hum of men, the splendor of the arts and sciences, 
and the refinements of civilized life, are heard, seen, 
and felt. These changes in the physical and moral 
state of the country, have been gradual, and, there- 
fore, scarcely perceived from year to year; but they 
are marked distinctly in the mind when the hours of 
youth come back. 


“Striking the electric chain wherewith we’re darkly 
bound.” 


I mistake much if you can look upon the scenes about 
to be presented, with my eyes. Your line has been 
drawn in another place than mine. With you, your 
people speak of the shortness of life; with me, did 
not the definite number of our years teach us the 
contrary, our people would think themselves much 
older than they are, and that life is a long, long period 
ia time. An habitual watching of the changes I have 
spoken of can create no other feeling. With you, to 
a great extent, the same unchanging aspect of things 
presents itself; you pass your lives in cities, or on 
aacient settlements, and there is no striking events, or 
great and important changes to mark its different 
periods : it passes away as an illusion, or a dream, 
and ends with a bitter complaint of its trials and 
shortness. 

Hold! we stand now upon the loftiest peak of the 
Allegheny Mountains; before us extends the great 
valley of the Mississippi; on the right, slumbering, if 
you please, on beds in mid-air, stretch the northern 
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lakes ; on the left the warm breezes roll up the waters 
of the Gulf of Florida ; far in the distance the Rocky 
Mountains urge their way through western clouds : 
the whole scene presents the appearance of an inverted 
funnel; and, in addition to the imposing grandeur of 
its vast extent, it is one immense region of animal 
and vegetable life in all their endless variety. No 
mountain rears its towering head to vary the scenery 
and afford a resting-place for yonder clouds; no vol- 
cano belches forth its flame and smoke in sublime, but 
destructive grandeur; no ocean rolls its billows to the 
sky, and dashes the tall ship against its wave-beat 
rocks: but it presents a soil, under a variety of cli- 
mates, abundantly rich for all the wants of life. It 
was designed by Providence for the last resort of 
oppressed humanity; and that design is being rapidly 
accomplished : its geographical. situation renders it 
impregnable to any foe; the stout yeomanry, the 
strong mechanic, the busy merchant, the frugal wife, 
and the chaste daughter, may hear of the military con- 
vulsions of other quarters of the globe, but their con- 
cussions they need never fear. Vice and folly 
may conquer that happy people: the world never 
can. 

It is not now my purpose to conduct you over yon 
large farms, show you their beautiful mansion houses 
and well-filled barns, or lead you through the beauti- 
ful villages and cities which every where dot this 
extensive valley: my object is rather to present you 
with an agreeable and somewhat romantic contrast to 
the present state of society in our country—and the 
moral will show you what mighty changes may be 
effected, under an enlightened and free government, in 
the course of a few years, and teach you to cherish, 
as the apple of your eye, the high blessings of free- 
dom, and those institutions which give to conscience 
the full possession of its native rights. I will hope 
soon to have another opportunity to converse with 
you in my plain and unsophisticated way; when your 
attention will be asked to some interesting sketches of 
character and history not generally known, connected 
with the early settlement of the vast country before 
you. Imagine, if you please, the progress of the 
adventurer who first plunged into the depth of this 
solitary wilderness. Behind him he left the home of 
his childhood, the companions of his youth, and a land 
teeming with the substantial necessaries of life; be- 
fore him, for hundreds of miles, was the gloom of a 
forest impenetrable even to the rays of a meridian 
sun, with no habitation of civilized man to give him 
a kindly welcome, or shelter from the storms. His 
bed was the damp earth; and when Aurora spread 
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in the morn with its clarion notes. The sun de- 
scended, but its glory received not the requiem of the 


feathered songsters of the grove; for the various } 
tribes of singing birds ure not inhabitants of the desert : ; 


even the faithful dog, the only steadfast companion of 
man among the brute creation, partook of the silence 


her saffron robes, there was no domestic fowl to usher ; 
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children were piously taught the importance of 
recollecting them, and reproached when they failed to 


» do so. 


? 


) 


around him ; the discipline of ,his master forbade him ° 
to bark, and his native sagacity soon taught him that > 


there was safety in obedience to his commands. 
When night closed in, his slumbers were in the vast 


aisles of ‘‘God’s first temples; and not unfre- 


quently was he startled by the melancholy moan of } 


the ill-boding owl, or the 
panther. 

Follow him bending his course towards the setting 
sun, over undulating hills, under the shade of forest 
trees, and wading through rank weeds which covered 
the earth. Doubtful of his course, he ascertains the 
cardinal points of north and south by the thickness of 
the moss and bark on the north side of the ancient 
trees. On the hill he strains his eyes to follow the 
course of the creek, whose stream he wishes to ex- 
plore; in the valley he presages his approach to a 
river, by seeing large ash, bass-wood, and sugar 
trees, beautifully festooned with grape vines. Ever 
on the watch, he is the sentinel of his own safety, and 
relies alone on himself for protection. You must not 
imagine that he could feast his imagination on the 
romantic beauties of nature; his situation was ill- 
suited to contemplation: his homely woodman’s dress 
soon fell in tatters about him; the cravings of hunger 
compelled him to endure the fatigues of the chase 
from day to day; his meal of venison, bear-meat, or 
wild turkey, was often eaten without bread or salt; 
and, whatever were his circumstances, he always felt 
a lively exercise of the strong passions of hope and 
fear. At no time was his situation without its 
dangers. Wherever he placed his foot he was justly 
apprehensive of the malignant bite of the rattlesnake ; 
and, in the evening, he knew not on what limb of a 
tree, over his head, the murderous panther might be 
perched, ready to pounce upon him, in a moment, 
with unerring destruction. If he watched a « deer- 
lick” from his « blind” at night, this formidable beast 
was often his rival in the same business, and not un- 
frequently would the lord of the world retire as 
secretly as possible, leaving him in full possession of 
the chance of game for that night. 

Fear and danger are the parents of superstition. 
Those who occupy perilous situations in life are 
always its victims; and, until philosophy banish it, 
they are alike ignorant and credulous. You will not, 
therefore, be surprised at the superstition which existed 
among the first pilgrims of the wilderness. They 
sought for ominous presages of future good or bad 
luck in every thing about them. The appearance of 
the sky, morning and evening, gave signs of the times 
with regard to the weather; and they were aided in 
their prognostics on this subject by the sharpness of 
some old rheumatic pains, which were coznomened 
« weather clocks.””. The howl of a dog, the croak of 
a raven, and the screech of an ow]. were as prophetic 
of future misfortunes among them, as they were 
among the ancient pagans ; but, above all, their dreams 
were regarded as ominous of good or ill success,—and 


shriek of the frightful 
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Melancholy reflections, too, were common among 
them. This is easily accounted for. Every where 
round them they saw indubitable evidence of the 
former existence of a large population of barbarians. 
Arrow-heads—which furnished them with gun flints— 
stone hatchets, pipes, fragments of earthenware, and 
rude fortifications, were found in every place. Sepul- 
chra] mounds, containing the ashes of tens of thousands 
of a long succession of generations, long since moulded 
into dust, were to be met with at every turn. From 
these summits they looked upon the surrounding coun- 
try, and thought that once it was animated by the 
song and the dance; but oblivion had drawn her 
impenetrable veil over that numberless race, and only 
allowed these unlettered monuments to withstand the 
ravages of time. Nothing existed to inform them who 
they were, from whence they came, the period of their 
existence, or by what dreadful catastrophe they were 
swept from the face of the earth. They, perhaps, 
remembered that in Russia, along the shores of the 
Black Sea, and the sea of Azof; throughout the whole 
country.of Crimea; in ancient Greece; and in the 
neighborhood of ancient Troy, similar sepulchral 
structures were to be found; but, like these, their his- 
tory is involved in one eternal night—dark and 
inexplicable. . These thoughts, and the apparent hope- 
lessness of reclaiming the dense wilderness before 
them, naturally shaded their minds with the sober 
melancholy of the forest. 

If such was the aspect of this country but a few 
years since, and such the poor and hazardous lot of 
the first adventurers into the bosom of its forests, how 
widely different is it now, and how changed for the 
better the condition of its inhabitants! In view of 
the slender means which they had to work such a 
change; in view of the obstacles that have been 
surmounted, what brilliant hopes, what bright antici- 
pations, may we not reasonably anticipate for the 
future! The early introduction of commerce was 
the first means of changing, in some degree, the 
exterior aspect of the population of the country, and 
giving a new current to public feeling and individual 
pursuit. Instead of linsey and coarse linen, the 
people now don the fine fabrics of Europe and Asia ; 
the hunting-shirt gives place to the fashionable coat 
of broadcloth; and the mocasin, for boots and shoes 
of tanned leather. The ladies dress in fineness and 
fashion equal to those of Europe and the cities of 
Atlantic America: nor were we satisfied merely 
with the purchase of « purple and fine linen” from 
foreigners ;—we have nobly dared to fabricate these 
comfortable aad valuable productions for ourselves, and 
succeeded with abundant profit. The old « horse- 
paths” along which our forefathers made their labo- 
rious journeys over the mountains for salt ind iron, 
have been succeeded, as you can see, by wagon-roads 
and substantial turnpikes: the laws of nature have 
been, to a certain extent, overcome, and the useful 
canal ascends and descends the highest hills; the power 
of steam has been harnessed to iron cars, and they 
fly in every direction over the mighty plains before 
you ;—every valley you see re-echoes with the grumbling 
steam pipe, and that mighty power is propelling the 
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mill-wheel, or urging the “ oak leviathan,” wherever 
you turn your eyes. 

Who tells you that ignorance is more easily induced 
than science; that society more speedily deteriorates 
than improves ; that it is much easier for the civilized 
man to become wild, than for the wild man to become 
civilized? If any, point him to the « backwoods,” 
and ask him—* What means have arrested the pro- 
gress of the earlier inhabitants towards barbarism ? 
or, what agents have directed their influence in favor 
of science, morals and piety?” We know that the 
rude, and often indecent song has been succeeded 
by the swelling anthem ; that the clamorous boast, the 
provoking banter, the biting sarcasm, the horrid oath 
and imprecation have yielded before urbanity of 
manners, and a course of conversation enlightened by 
science, and chastened by mental endowments and 
respect. Every thing belonging to the former state 
of our people has vanished from the view; we meet 
with nothing even to put us in remembrance of it. 
The recent date of the settlement of the country is 
seldom a subject of reflection; and its immense im- 
provements present to the imagination the labors of 
several centuries, instead of the work of a few years. 
Commerce furnished the means of changing the dresses 
of our people, and the furniture of their houses. This 
is the true philosopher’s stone in the work of civiliza- 
tion—dress, and the appearance of external objects. 
The English government could never subdue the 
esprit du corps of the north of Scotland until, after the 
rebellion of 1745, the prohibition of wearing the tartan 
plaid, the kilt and the bonnet amongst Highlanders, 
broke down the spirit of the clans. The highest 
grade of human sagacity and foresight is seen in those 
governments which prescribe the costume of each 
class of society, in order to the permanent establish- 
ment of despotism over the mind; and there is but 
little doubt, that if permission were given by the 
supreme power of the Musselman faith, for a change 
of dress at the will of each individual, as well as 
in his diet and household furniture, the whole Ma- 
homedan system would be overthrown in a few years. 
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,» It may seem strange that so much importance is at- 
tached to the influence of dress; but these things, in 
my opinion, are subject to the clearest demonstration. 
No sooner had the hunting shirt, the moccasin and 
leygins, the three legged stool, the noggin, the trencher 


2 and the wooden bowl been cast aside than civilization 


took up its rapid march. Commerce banished the 
one, the other soon sprung up to exercise its genial 
power! , 

With all its faults, every one who has lived in this 
beautiful valley loves it still. You have, no doubt, 
seen how finely and impressively the household gods, 
the blazing hearth, the plentiful board and the social 
fire-side figure in the poetical imagery of our western 
writers: they are the realities of life in its most 
polished states; they are among its best and most 
rational enjoyments; and while they associate the 
little family community in parental and filial affection, 
the amount of attachment to the family mansion and 
the country about it is augmented in the highest degree. 
True, our forums of justice are numerous, and crimes 
abound of the most atrocious dye: commerce, cireu- 
lating through its thousand channels, must create an 
almost endless variety. of litigated claims; and the 
importation of vice, associated with a high grade of 
science and the most consummate art in the pursuit 
of wealth by every description of unlawful means, 
have greatly annoyed and endangered our moral 
and political character. But, while these require the 
constant vigilance of civil and criminal justice, the 
true philosopher and patriot will always reflect that 
they are the price which freedom must pay for its 
protection. Society is not unlike a sleeping voleano, 
as to the amount of latent moral evil which it con- 
tains: it is enough, for public safety only, that the 
good preponderates over the evil; and if our moral 
and political means can prevent a revolutionary 
irruption for a few years longer, the minds of our 
people will be freed from all danger by the enlighten- 
ing influence of the best of all sciences—that of God, 
his government, and man’s future state. 

And now, kind reader, az revoir ! 


SONNET. 
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“Tr cast upon the waters, yet thy bread 

Will unto thee return in many days—” 

*T was one reputed wise this proverb read, 
And trusting hearts shall find its truth always— 
But, not when, most expected, cometh fruit 

Of seed thus scatter’d on the wayward waves— 
When long delayed—despair’d—it falleth mate, 


GRAYSON. 


Unseen, and gently as the dew on leaves 

Of parched flowers, whose sweets, tho’ freely shed 
On the broad winds, are wasted not—auor lost, 
But on their thirsting hearts, faint, famished, 
Descend in heating balm, when needed most. 

Thus silently returns the good men do, 

Which Heaven distilleth in their night like dew. 
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THE BURIAL OF THE YEAR. 


BY HENRY D. 


Ir was New Year’s eve, and I sat alone in my 
apartment, musing upon the events of the year which 
was then within a few hours of its close. Busy 
memory, with unusual liberality, was displaying all 
her richest treasures, drawn from her exhaustless 
store-house, and the Past and Present seemed wedded 
together, so perfectly did the almost obliterated remem- 
brances of the one, assume the vivid reality of the 
other. I found myself again in the midst of far 
distant scenes, which I had visited during the period 
which was about to close ;—forms of by-gone days 
surrounded mej;—the faces of friends, now cold in 
death, seemed to gaze upon me as they had done in 
life, or as they had appeared when last I saw them 
upon the pall, and the cheerful voices, with which in 
health, they had often greeted me, mingled with the 
expiring sigh ;—then came the funeral train,—and 
then, festive gatherings and joyful greetings, until my 
ideas, becoming inextricably confused, carried me 
from the land of reality to the land of dreams. 

I was present at the ceremony of the obsequies of 
the dead. The scene was in a dark and dreary 
valley, surrounded by towering and shapeless masses 
of ice, covered with eternal snow. I was surrounded 
by more than polar solitude, and feared to breathe, 
lest the air should congeal my very vitals. The sun 
occasionally shot forth a dull ray, from the midst of 
an atmosphere rendered dense and obscure by the 
unceasing clouds of snow, which were hurled furiously 
across the valley, like rolling surges, by the cold 
north winds. 

Amid this scene, the attendants of the slow and 
solemn parade of which I was a witness, were of an 
appearance consonant with its gloom. They were 
light and shadowy forms. It seemed as if Charon 
had ferried over his own dear Styx every shade that 


had ever roamed in the kingdoms of darkness, so | 


solemn and sepulchral was their mien. As they 
closed in a circle around the bier of the departed, I 
marked them closely. : Apparently without a leader, 
the groups were not disorderly or irregular in their 
movements. Scattered over the valley, and ranged 
in dense masses as they were, I could plainly dis- 
tinguish clans, or classes, each differing in some 
essential part from the other. At the head of each 
of these classes,—of which I counted twelve principal 
ones,—and next the grave, was a chieftain, to whom 
most of the shades bore some resemblance, and whose 
movements they implicit!y followed. The attendant 
forms were various in character and appearance, for 
while some were of respectable and commanding 
stature, many were much smaller, and by far the 
major part were mere ‘beings in miniature.” The 
leaders, however, principally attracted my attention, 
by the distinct and glaring diversity, not only in their 
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personal appearance, but in the difference of their 
bearing, and in the majestic or volatile traits of their 
sorrowing. Three of their number were females, 
yet they bore scarcely any resemblance. One, and 
apparently the eldest of the sisters, (for such I judged 
them to be,) possessed a countenance of the most 
antithetical portraiture, for while one side was radiant 
with smiles, the other was bedewed with weeping, 
and wrinkled with sorrow ;—her head was covered 
with a garland, in which buds and shooting herbs in- 
termingled with crystals of snow and gems of ice. 
The second of the group was the reverse of all this. 
Her face was the emblem of gladness and joy—all 
sunshine and all smiles. Garlands of fairest flowers 
bound her head, and hung in loose and fantastic, yet 
pleasing confusion about her. She seemed the fairest 
daughter of the year. Her very joy was infectious, 
for her attendants wore an unclouded smile. 

The last and youngest of the sisters had the air of 
a serious and demure maiden,—with a face of frowns 
and gloom—searce lighted by a smile. Yet she bore 
some traces of beauty, as she stood in advance of her 
sisters, though clad in a dark and sombre dress, 
without an ornament or gem, garland or wreath. Her 
attendants imitated her austere solemnity, nor did they 
break the oppressive silence, except by sighs of loud 
lamentations. 

Such were the sisters, and their nine brethren were 
equally rentarkable. He who stood at the head of 
the tomb, was evidently the eldest born, Between 
him and the chief who stood at his left, there was 
little diversity, except in age—for the latter was the 
youngest of the mourners, and the former was bending 
beneath the weight of time. The countenances of 
both were ruddy and serene. Icicles and frost 
bespangled their garments of fur. 

The next in birth, and on the right of the eldest, 
was pale, sickly, and the most diminutive of the chief- 
tains. His features were pallid, and his form repul- 
sive, without one redeeming trait of beauty. The 
garland of vervain which encircled his brow,—cold as 
ice,—was not more chilling than the frosty, dripping 
garments which enveloped his limbs. 

Gladly did I turn from him, to rest my gaze on the 
form of him who stoéd next. Dissimilar as he was 
to him we have last described, and unlike the eldest 
of the sisters who stood on his right, yet in some 
peculiar traits they were the same. Lines drawn by 
no tender hand, indicated the stormy and boisterous 
character of that spirit which not unfrequently broke 
forth in rude bursts of passion, to obscure his more 
equable moments. Buds of the daffodil and piony, 
peering through crystals of snow, covered his head, 
and his sole attire was the fleece of the Castilian 
} lamb. 
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The sixth of the circle of mourners stood next on the 
right of the youngest of his sisters, and his looks 
betokened him near her in birth. Sun-burnt as were 
his features, they were lighted up by cheerful smiles, 
and were scarcely dimmed by a tear. Like his 
blooming sister, gladness and sunshine were around 
him, and flowers of every variety sprang up in his 
foot-steps. 

Between the two brothers neat in rank there was 
little -dissimilarity. Both were auburned and sun- 
burnt, and both bore the aspect of smiling joy which 
characterized the elder brother. The youngest of the } 
two, however, was evidently sallow, as though dis- 
ease, with blighting influence, had touched his form 
and left the signet of his power behind. Yet both 
were beautiful. Their brows. as well as those of 
their attendants, were wreathed with circlets of ears 
of grain, gemmed here and there with the fruits of 
summer, in all their luscious richness. A girdle 
of the same materials was bound round their waists. 

The form on the right of them was a noble one. 
His countenance was dark, yet an expression of 
langor, and an effeminate listlessness seemed peculiar 
to his character. Hair of golden yellow and silken 
texture, was ornamented by mimic festoons of tendril 
vines and clustering grapes. 

The last of the group remaining to be noticed was 
not the least interesting. Though his head was 
sprinkled with grey, and covered with a turban of 
leaves of every autumn dye, and though his face was 
furrowed by time, he was yet in the vigor of life. 
He was a tall, athletic and jovial old man. He stood 
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erect and firm at the grave, and though the tear 
obtruded ever and anon, it was as often dashed calmly 
and quietly away. 

Such was the group forming the circle which en- 
closed the tomb, at whose brink were deposited the 
remains of him whom they had come to honor by the 


$ solemn rites of the dead. I could but faintly distinguish 


what was passing within the circle. The corpse was 
one of gigantic size, compared with the attendants of 
the burial, but its features, in their general outline, 
resembled those of the multitude. The tomb was 
what I had often seen in my early dreams—a dark, 
dismal, yawning gulf,—bottomless-boundless. 

One form I have not yet described. He stood in 
front of him whom I considered first in rank,—at the 
head of the grave. He was a tall and venerable, yet 
fearful old man. One solitary gray lock hung from 
his bald and wrinkled brow, and a changing, ever- 
varying circle continued its ceaseless revolutions 
around his head. At his feet lay a skull, bare and 
fleshless,—and in his hands he held a glass anda 
sickle. While he proceeded in his strange ceremony, 
the corpse was slowly and silently gliding into the 
verge of the abyss, and as it disappeared, the tomb 
closed with a crash so loud and sudden, that I started 
in terror and affright—I awoke. It was midnight. 
I had been dreaming. The crash with which the 
tomb had closed was in reality, but the report of a 
dozen guns, fired under my window by some friends, 
and instead of witnessing the funeral of the past, I 
was called upon to partake with them in the festivities 
of the NEW YEAR. 





THE ARAB AN 


BY FRANCES 
Buggested by an tnciden* related 


Tur Frank offered gold for the steed— 
The gallant—the gracefaul—the gay— 

And deep was that dark Arab’s need: 
But he turned in proud silence away. 


Then came, from the tyrant Pasha, 
The mandate he dare not deny,— 
“Be the horse, which the noble Frank saw, 
Given up or its master shall die!” 


With one kiss and one fond gaze he turned, 
To his treasure—his only—his own! 


D HIS STEED. 
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in **The Crescent and the Cross.” 


And his free heart indignantly burned, 
While fearfully faltered his tone.— 


My life they may take, but not thee,— 
My noble, my faithful, my brave! 

Thou hast been a true friend to the free, 
Thou shalt ne’er be the slave of a slave !"” 


He rose in disdainful despair— 

His haughty smile lightened and fled— 
A pisto]-flash gleamed on the air— 

And the fleet Arab courser fell dead! 
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CHAPTER I. 


PAT ABROAD. 


Dr. Grecory had just returned from an early pro- 
fessional call, one biting morning in November. On 
alighting from his chaise. he caught the eyes of his 
daughter as she stood at a front window, riveted 
upon some object in his equipage, with an expression 
of countenance in which pity and mirth seemed to be 
struggling for the ascendency. Turning around to 
ascertain what thus attracted her attention, the Doctor 
(he was in haste for his breakfast) now for the first 
time perceived a little ragged and bare-footed boy, who 
was hanging at the bitts of his horse, with an air of 
as resolute determination to hold on, as if he had 
seized Bucephalus by the head-stall. Dr. Gregory 
was both humane and a humorist; and was in par- 
ticularly good spirits just now, having relieved a fellow 
creature from intense suffering, and received therefor 
a reasonable fee—two events which, conjoined, con- 
stituted a physician’s happiness; and though the good 
physician, like Dr. Gregory, would infinitely rather 
miss the last than the first, it cannot be denied that 
they are pleasant associate circumstances. 

« Hulloa! you little centaur reversed!” he cried, 
«¢ who pays you for holding a horse that would ‘nt run 
if you whipped him ?” 

«Is it me you mean? It’s the less trouble to hold 
him then, if he won’t run,” said the boy, «‘ and if your 
honor should forget to give me the sixpence, | ’m no 
poorer than I was before !” 

«Ah! ha!” said the Doctor, imitating his brogue, 
«It’s a wit you are! Here John,” he said to the 
groom, who had now come round, «turn the horse into 
the stable, and this little savage into the kitchen, and 
administer some hot coffee with rolls, and half a pound 
of chops.” 

«« Sure that will not be bad to take,” said little Pat, 
following the groom. « Your honor has the name of 
the best Doctor in the country.” 

Dr. Gregory, at his comfortable breakfast with his 
family soon forgot that such a being as little Patrick 
existed. This we say without scandal to his benevo- 
lence ; for so many calls were made upon him for 
professional and other aid, that he fell into the habit 
of prescribing for temporary relief, and thinking no 
more about the applicants. But his daughter, Helen, 
who had youth, charity, and leisure, took good care 
that her father’s humane credulity should never be 
misdirected or imposed, upon, so far as she could pre- 
vent it; nor did she permit it to slumber, when any 
object came under her notice which deserved more 
than the casual notice which served for immediate 
assistance. Mrs. Gregory was pleased at the influence 


? 


which Helen exerted over her father, and an excellent 
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understanding knit together the inmates of the happy 
household. The Doctor, though he had two or three 
young sons, was himself the youngest person in his 
family. A mind conscious of rectitude, good bodily 
health, and a most cheerful temper, kept up in his 
spirits the continual flow of youth. He never per- 
mitted himself to be startled out of his equanimity, or 
made angry by any trifle, and thus, in prosperity never 
unduly elated, and in adversity never unreasonably 
cast down, he kept ever on the sunny side of life. To 
such a man no day was a blank. and no night came 
without pleasant retlections. The little beggar boy, 
whose wits had been sharpened by poverty, divined so 
much of his character from-his manner, and from what 
was seen and heard in the kitchen, that he resolved not 
to lose his acquaintance. Helen, who was disposed 
to see how the shivering boy looked after a warm 
breakfast, returned from the kitchen, reporting : 

« Well, father, your little Irish patient says he is 
ready to go now.” 

‘« Irish patient—oh, the little rogue I sent into the 
kitchen afier his breakfast ! 
then ?” 

« Because, he says, you never would forgive him, 
if he left without paying his respects. Betty says he 
is ‘a dry little stick,’ and my own ears have heard 
that he keeps the kitchen in an uproar of laughter.” 

‘«« So, well we might as well laugh too. Have him 
passed up, Helen.” 

« Now then!” said the Doctor, affecting a very 
stern look, as Pat awkwardly bowed into the room— 
« Now then! young man what do you wish to see me 
for ?” 

‘««T’m entirely too much like yourself to forget that 
your honor. Sure you don’t give up a fat case till 
you ’re regularly discharged !” 

« Indeed !” said the Doctor, laughing heartily. «I 
have a most precocious subject in you, at any rate. 
Pray what have you been doing in all your little life?” 

«« Oh, sometimes one thing, and sometimes another.” 

« But what were you doing last?” 

« Eating my breakfast, at your expense,”’ answered 
Pat. 

Helen laughed now, and so did her mother, but the 
Doctor was puzzled, and only muttered « So-o-0,” as 
was his custom when in a quandary. Pat was a 
more curious specimen of natural history than he had 
ever met before, and the Doctor did not know exactly 
where to place him. His wife, who had been looking 


Well, why don’t he go 


with pity at the Jad’s unprotected feet, brought a pair 
of one of the children’s shoes, and bade Patrick put 
them on. 
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«Oh, millia murther !” shouted Pat, throwing up ; admit, even to finding your own text, as you did in 
both hands with well-feigned horror. «Sure it’s not ; this case. For my part,” she continued, blushing 
my mother’s son would do the likes of that!” scarlet, and turning half aside as the old gentleman 

«« What ?” cried the Doctor, astonished at what he } looked her keenly, and somewhat quizzically in the face 
supposed was the insolent pride of the little beggar boy. § —*« for my part, I should be satisfied with a house 
‘«« What is it you would not do, pray ?” furnished at no more cost than my single room is. I 

‘«« There ’s many things I would ’nt do your honor,” 3 am willing to give up superfluities, if—it—” 
said Patrick, looking roguishly around the circle whose ‘*s So-o-o—here we come again. Love in a tote 
eyes were now curiously fixed upon him. « Beautiful tage—the romance of ardent affection—proof against 
teeth your la’yship has!” he said to Helen, who closed ; adversity, like a salamander safe—poetry and boiled 
her lips with half a pout at his impertinence, but lost all } cabbage—children without clothes, and potatoes with 
command of them in a clear belle-like laugh, as Pat } their jackets on. Very fine and pleasant to talk 
added—« Many things I would not do—and one of } about by moonlight, in midsummer—Very cool and 
them is to disgrace the shoes of a son of your honor’s, } uncomfortable with the thermometer at zero, and no 
by putting my naked feet into them. Sure they never } coal in the grate !” 


saw the like !” ‘«< [ suppose you were rich when you married ?” 
«Give the young scamp a pair of silk hose!” « Hey !—ah, there ’s John with the horse!” said 

shouted the Doctor, as soon as his cachinnatory par- } the old gentleman, hurrying away from a conversa- 

oxysm permitted. tion, which he suspected might be about to take a 


‘«« Lamb’s-wool will answer if you please ladies,” } wrong turn. There was a certain young gentleman 
said the little adventurer, nothing abashed at the storm } whose preference for Helen had become too marked 
of laughter he had raised. to be overlooked; and as the suitor was really an 

«« Where do you live? Have you a father ? } unexceptionable person, his addresses had been tacitly 
Mother? Sisters? <A place? Do you want one?” { allowed, while the careful father indefinitely post- 
said the Doctor, hurriedly, rattling one question after the } poned, and dexterously evaded listening to any 
other, in order, if possible, to confuse the young hopeful. | formal communication, inasmuch as that would imply 

« Blind Alley,” answered Patrick, putting his hands { a period to the suspense in which the old A2sculapius 
behind him, and standing erect— No, sir. Yes your } was determined to keep the young people. 
honor. Five of them. I wish I had. Try me once!” The most unfortunate position in which a poor 

‘«« Are you really in distress, or only shamming ?” suitor for a rich young lady’s hand can be.placed, is 

«« May be I shammed hungry! Ask Betty if I ate } when her father happens to be a successful member of 
any breakfast—then go and ask my mother and five | the young man’s own profession. ‘The wealthy law- 
sisters when they took meat enough off the table to { yer, physician, merchant, or tradesman knows so 
feed six, after they had done !” well the difficulties and discouragements of those who 

‘‘ Another hint, Mrs. Gregory,” said the Dector, ; are just entering upon the pursuit by which he has 
smiling. ‘ Just load a basket, for this little original.”” } made his wealth, that he scans their pretensions and 

Pat was soon fitted out with shoes, warm socks, } characters with a most careful and critical eye. No 
and a basket of broken food. «« Now,” said the Doctor, | mere hope is entered by such a father as cash in the 
« Will you be sure aud cum Dack to-mwrryuw morning!” } account; and no ‘ expectations’ are credited as actual 

‘« Will a duck swim, your honor? Will a fly } capital. The young merchant may pass for more 
come back to the tr’acle ?” than he is worth with any body but the merchant; 

‘‘ Be sure then and bring home the basket,” said } and the young lawyer or doctor may be rated above 
Mrs. G. his professional value by any body but the veteran in 

«© I°}l do that thing, and another one too,” said } his own line of life. 

Pat, making them his best bow, as he backed out of Such were the disadvantages under which young 
the room, wishing them all « the top of the morning!” } Dr. Henry aspired to an alliance with the family of 

Pat hardly reached the street, before he sat down 3 old Dr. Gregory. Probably he over-estimated his 
on the curb stone, to put on his shoes. ‘ So-o,” said } difficulties—and probably, too, the old Doctor intended 
the Doctor, watching him from the window— Helen!” $ he should. It is a trick of the experienced to pile all 

The daughter came and stood beside him. « Now!” 3 sorts of impediments in the way of the young, in order 
continued the father, ‘see how little is mecessary, } to test their capacities, prove their quality, and fire 
how easily a person may be satisfied, and with how $ their ambition—Many a young man who esteems a 
little we ought to be content. A toilet table, glass, } certain old father to be a terrible cerberus, would, if 
and bureau for somebody’s chamber when she reached } he could really discover the thoughts of the ancient 
her twentieth birth-day, a short time since, cost me } gentleman, find him saying in his heart, «« Had I three 
three cases of whooping cough, two fevers, and a ? ears’”’ (three pairs, to keep up the canine parallel) 
compound fracture—a whole years practice of extra- $ ««I’d hear thee !”’ 
ordinary amount, in my cabinetmaker’s family ; and 





yet that little fellow borrows my pavement and makes = 
it answer in the place of all those superfluities !” 
«« Yes, most magnaminous, Papa—but who asked CHAPTER II. 
you for ‘all those superfluities?? Who contrived 
that his daughter should be packed off on her birth- PAT AT HOME. 
day, directly after breakfast, that when she came into 
dinner, the furniture of a princess’ chamber might Tue little Irish boy left, on the whole, a goed im- 


surprise her? You are quite a good preacher, I will ' pression on the minds of the Doctors family, though 
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they were sadly non-plussed by his free and easy 
demeanor. The Doctor was captivated by his ready 
wit, the wife and the daughter pitied his evident 
though uncomplaining destitution. The key to the 
little living enigma consisted in a word beyond which no 
city reader will need any explanation. Pat was, or 
rather had been a ‘news-boy;” as such he had 
acquired development for the natural aptitude of his 
tongue—as such he had learned the readiness of reply 


and keenness of repartee which astonished the Doctor's 


household. 

As soon as Patrick had completed his street toilet 
—for with stockings and shoes in his possession he 
instantly discovered what he had not thought of before, 
that it was too cold to run bare-footed--he started for 
home at a good pace. As he knew that his mother 
and sisters were half famishing, he was delighted to 
have it in his power to render them substantial aid 
and comfort. The supply was indeed most opportune. 
The father of the little family had died but a short 
time previously, after a long illness, which had eaten 
up their little earnings, and sent their moveables one 
by one to the pawnbrokers and the second hand auc- 
tion stores. Contemptible in value as these poor 
chattels seemed, every sixpence is a treasure to the 
suffering poor, and the widow Murphy was looking 
in vaia for some article convertible to cash, though 
ever so trifling, when Patrick arrived with his basket 
of provision. If Dr. Grezory had seen how like 
famished bears the little flock fell upon the broken 
food, he would have owned that here was, indeed, no 
« shamming !” 

« Oh, Paddy, dear,” said his mother, wiping 
her eyes that had filled, while her children ate so 
greedily, “how hard you must have begged to get all 
this ?”’ 

‘« Sorrow the bit then did I get by begying,’’ an- 
swered the boy. «I tould them my mother and five 
sisters were starving with cold and famishing with 
hunger, and begged for a penny or two to buy them 
bread, but the people either pushed me aside, and 
looked ‘ you lie,’ or tould me so, and done with it. 
At last,’’ and here the little fellow stood up proudly, 
«<I tried another way for it!” 

«“ You did not stale! Paddy !” cried his mother, 
looking frightened. ‘+ And, God save and keep us! 
The boy has shoes and stockings to his feet, too! 
That ever it should come to this!” 

«Is it my own mother that asks me that?’ said 
Pat, his eyes glistening with tears of pride and 
sorrow. ‘ Did she tache me thou shalt stale, by 
mistake? No, I did mot stale, mother! I shamed 
a rich and good natured man out of what he will 
never miss—and look, how it helps the childer! 
Take hold yourself, mother. I’ve had my breakfast, 
and by the same token, the same man is good for to- 
morrow !” 

A rude knock at the door interrupted Pat, and 
summoned an anxious cloud upon the face of his 
mother. The immediate and abrupt entrance of the 
—stranger, we were about to say—followed. But 
alas! he was one of those who are no strangers to 
the poor! 

«Come! Mrs. Murphy!” he said, “if you can’t 
pav your rent. it is high time you gave way. to make 
room for those who can! Three weeks behind, 
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terms weekly in advance, is a hard loss for us—but,” 
and he gave a scrutinizing look about the bare apart- 
ment, ‘¢ we shall have to put up with it, and let you 
go, scot free.” 

«“ Tet us go! Lord save us, where are we to go 


« Well, that’s not owr look out, you know. We 
> can’t harbor you rent free any longer, at any rate. 
+ What, Pat! comfortable shoes and stockings, hey ? 
You ’ve improved on yesterday. Yow must be fitted 
out, I suppose, whether your mother’s honest debts 
are paid or not !” 

«¢ Troth, sir,” said Pat, a little angrily, « they were 
not bought, but a free gift, and made by a man who 
does not begrudge your shoes, nor the heart of the 
man who stands in ’em !” 

‘sHoity! toity! little Paddy bantam! I meant no 
harm I am sure,” said the man, provoked, but ashamed 
to betray it. « You might as well have begged money 
to keep a house over your head, as shoes for your 
feet, while your hand was in.” 

« Beggars can’t be choosers,” said Pat, with pro- 





voking calmness. ‘If they could, we should ’nt be 
your tenants.” 

«Ill choose for you then!” said the man, now 
thoroughly enraged. ‘* Don’t let me find you here 
to-morrow! If I do, the whole troop shall be bundled 
off to the almshouse, except yo, sir, and you shall 
be sent to the House of Refuge !” 

‘«¢ Maybe he thinks he carries the kays of all them 
places in his pocket,” said Pat, as he closed the door 
which the unfeeling fellow had disdained to close after 
him. 

«“ Heigho!” sighed the old woman, as she shivered 
over the ashes, which she was raking about with a bit 
of lath, in the hope to coax heat out of the tinder-like 
embers of pine shavings, ‘‘Heigho! we are all born, 
but we are not all buried yet! Them as is at the 
top now, may hnd themselves at the bottom before 
they dié !” 

«© True for you, mother—but never say die, yet. 
Maybe there’s room for us at the top, too, without 
pushing any body else down,” said little Pat 

« Heaven forgive me, and so there may be Paddy, 


$ dear! But one can’t help thinking. Well, the sun 


has risen to day, but it is ’nt set.” 

«¢ No—nor it won’t neither, till it sets on brighter 
faces, for here he comes, that never come without a 
welcome, nor left without your blessing,” said Patrick, 
going from the window to the door. 

A man of some five and twenty entered—cheerful 
and humane in countenance, kind, yet not mincing in 
his manner. ‘Hey dey, good folks!” he said, « all 
in the dumps! Who is sick?” 

ss No one, sir,” said Pat. 

« No! you all will be, if you don’t keep warmer 
—but that’s poor comfort you say, to those who can’t. 
Come, Mr. Murphy, tell us all about it!” 

Patrick in a clear and straight forward manner 
told the new-comer what the reader already knows. 
When he had done, the stranger said : 

« One, two, three, four dollars—is it? Well, I 
can’t afford to give you that—but Mr. Murphy, I'll 
tell you what. Il lend you five, four for the rent, 
and one for capital, for you to start afresh on.” 





$ Pat and his mother overwhelmed him with thanks, 
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which he did not stop to hear, but was off before the 
widow could reach him, or she would certainly have 
thrown herself at his feet and clasped him by the 
knees. 

«« There, mother! I told you the sun was not set 
yet!” said Pat, executing a most difficult stage negro 
pas, in his new shoes. News boys are familiar with 
‘< theatricals”—that is such as they prefer, anc the 
prospect of going back upon the penny paper vending 
Rialto; no longer a ‘ lame duck,’ but, as he expressed 
it “in town again, with his pocket full of rocks,” 
elated little Paddy quite as much as a recovery from 
hopeless bankruptcy could have pleased any one of 
his seniors. His head was already as full of plans 
for the future as his heels were of activity. He 
counted the provision to be drawn from the Doctor’s 
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kitchen as good for a couple of days at least; and 
being now comfortable in circumstances, he began to 
think of enabling his sisters in some way to contribute 
their share to the maintenance of the household. How 
very little will suffice to make the poor happy! And 
how readily might the fact be experimentally tested 
by thousands who know nothing of it, but, repining 
amid competence, excuse their heartless indolence, 
and indifference to the real sufferings of others with 
the deceptive plea, that «they should be glad to do 


good if it were only in their power !” 


CHAPTER IIt. 


PAT THE LANDLORD. 


« Come, father!” cried Helen, the next morning, 
«do lay down that prosy pamphlet, and come to 
breakfast! You are too old a man to be so completely 
swallowed up by the shop. You care more for a 
gallipot than for your breakfast, and would rather read 
a tedious medical periodical than see your family! I 
declare, you are so redolent of pulverized liquorice 
and rhubarb, that I am almost sick of the sight and 
odor of you!” 

«« Why, Helen,” said her mother, «« how you run 
on! I declare, I am quite ashamed of you!” 

The good old Doctor smiled with arch meaning, as 
he submitted to his daughter’s raillery. ‘ Never 
mind, wife,” he said, as he took his seat at the table. 
«« Physicians are such nuisances, that I can never think 
of admitting another into the family; and as to that 
number of the Medical Examiner, it is a stupid affair, 
sure enough. It is nearly half-filled with a paper con- 
tributed by some young quack, named Harry, or 
Henry, or some such name !” 

Helen blushed and laughed, and laughed and 
blushed again. Her weapons were now fairly turned 
against her, and she had nothing to do but to look out 
that she did not scald her fingers in doing the honors 
of the breakfast table, while her father, making the 
most of his advantage pressed her most unmercifully. 
The real truth was, that the report of Dr. Henry’s 
case, in which Dr. Gregory had been so much 
absorbed, was a most interesting one, skilfully treated, 
and reported in a manner which showed the young 
man to be a master of his profession, and a most 
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excellent practitioner. Helen had shrewdness enough 
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to perceive that her father was in a most excellent 
mood as regarded her wishes and hopes, and there- 
fore rather courted than deprecated his mirth. She 
was, therefore, more disappointed than pleased when 
her father changed the subject, by saying to his wife : 
«« Well, my dear, did you miss any spoons, yester- 
day?” This question answered in the negative, the 
Doctor continued: «Then, unless little Pat con- 
siders your basket worth more than any thing he would 
be likely to get here to-day, he will come back this 
morning.” 

“To be sure he will 
Gregory. 

‘- To be sure he will, father,” said Helen. 

** Well—perhaps—” said the Doctor, pretending to 
have his doubts. Knowing that all womankind are 
more or less inclined to contradiction, the Doctor cun- 
ningly took care that their negatives should support 
the affirmative he wished to reach. Betty here 
announced that the young gentleman was already 
below stairs. 

«Give him some breakfast, Betty,” said the Doctor, 
and then send him up. « Now you see,” said the 
Doctor, turning to his daughter, «that little Pat is 
deep. He throws a sprat to catch a shad. He will 
keep on till he gets far enough into your confidence to 
steal something worth while.” 

‘You hard-hearted old gentleman,” said Helen, 
«how can you be so uncharitable! He knows that 
honesty is the best policy.” 

‘«« He will come to the gallows, in the end,” said 
the Doctor, winking to his wife to observe how their 
daughter's fine face lighted up with the excitement of 
contradiction. 

“He will come to a fortune, and own a whole 
square !’ retorted Helen. 

«« So-so,”’ said the Doctor. «Good, so. And Ii 
tell you what, my pretty prophetess. I know you 
believe what you predict, and I ’ll make you a promise 
on the credit of your own faith. You shal) marry 
this young Doctor Henry, or Harry, or whatever his 
name is, whenever Pat has a house to let you !” 

And the happy father laughed immoderately at his 
own wit. His -wife joined—and Helen, though she 
rose from the table, and pretended to be angry, could 
not help joining too. Before she could reply, Betty 
announced a caller. It was one of the Doctor’s 
tenants, and he directed that he should be shown up. 
He was the lessee of several large old houses, in a 
poor part of the city, which the Doctor hardly saw 
once in a year, and could not point ont without a 
guide. His lease was about expiring, and he called 
to obtain a renewal, but wished it on diminished terms, 
as he said there was a prospect that certain contem- 
plated city improvements would ruin the property. 

« So-o,” said the Doctor, «a hard improvement 
that. They pay me little more than the taxes, now, 
and if they are improved at that rate, I shall be made 
a beggar with them. I must look into this a little, 
sir.” 


come,” said Mrs. Dr. 


At this moment Pat made his appearance at the 
door. Helen went to him, led him to a farther win- 
dow, and entered into conversation with him. He 
looked like another boy this morning—hope and plea- 
sure shone in his face, and his whole appearance was 
tidy and cheerful. The Doctor’s lessee soon took his 
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leave, having first conversed in an under-tone a } 


mement or two, with a frequent look toward poor Pat. 
The Doctor’s countenance showed that the lad had 
gained little in this interview. 

« Now,” said the Doctor, as Helen led the lad to 
him. «Your name is Patrick, I believe ?” Patrick 
bowed. ‘I am very sorry,” the Doctor continued, 
‘‘to learn that you are a very bad, and a very impu- 
dent boy—though I might have guessed the last.” 

Helen and Mrs. Gregory looked astonished, and 
poor Pat, gathering a hope of sympathy from their 
faces, said, as he hung his head, and burst into tears, 
‘« Sure, sir, that will be news to my mother, wherever 
you heard it !” 

«Come, come, sir!” said the Doctor, ««no more 
play with us—we’ve had enough. I don’t want to 
condemn you unheard—and if you are deserving, 
I would do you good. Your sharp answers will serve 
for an hour’s amusement; but if you are, as I am 
told, a very bad boy, you are a dangerous plaything ; 
and if you can establish your character, I would do 
something more than amuse myself with you, for, to 
tell the truth, you have interested me very much. 
Now answer me without evasion. What have you 
ever done to maintain yourself?” 

‘<I soli the papers, sir.” 

«So. Yes—that explains something. Why don’t 
you sell them now ?” 

‘«« My father took sick, sir, and was very bad—and 
one day with another, sir, I spent my little money, and 
lost my stand, sir, and other boys got my customers, 
sir, and my heart was gone, and my mother and 
sisters were starving, and the rent wasn’t paid, sir— 
and the Lord save you and yours from tasting the 
bitter cup!” 

Helen turned her head to brush away a tear, and 
Dr. Gregory continued his questions, but in a tone 
more kind. « But how could a boy suffering all this, 
be so full of fun and nonsense as you were yesterday, 
and as you would have been to-day, if every thing 
had gone as you expected ?” 

«« Oh, sir, there ’s a many ways in the wide world, 
and them as travels in one do n’t know the stones in 
another! Two or three days, sir, I ’d shivered barefooted 
in the cold, and tould the people what I tould you just 
now, sir, and I could n’t get a sixpence! The blessed 
angel put me on another track, and your kind face, sir, 
made me try it on you—and that’s the whole truth, 
sir. I’m no blackguard, if I look like one.” 

«Very well put! Very well told, Patrick—but 
I’ve something more to say yet. The house you live 
in is mine, and your landlord is my tenant—” 

« Then, I hope,” said Pat, «he’s a better tenant 
than landlord !” 

«« Well, he tells me that yesterday, you lied him 
down that you hadn’t a dollar in the world—”’ 

« Lied him down! Sure, it was the blessed truth, 
ete. 

‘«« But he says he threatened you with the House of 
Refuge, and that this morning your mother found 
money to pay the rent in full. Now you must either 
have had this money, or—I am unwilling to say it— 
you must have stolen it since, for he says you are very 
poor.” 

« Ah, look at him, your honor! Think of this 
backbiter once! He knows I am poor, he says—and 
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he threatens me with the House of Refuge for not 
paying my mother’s rent, and perhaps he didn’t tell 
you of that, but he tould me I might as well have 
begged money as shoes, and abused me for the very 
kindness which your lady had for me! And then he 
says I stole the money, and still he put it in his own 
pocket, without a tear !”’ 

‘«« Patrick, you have made the case bad for your 
accuser, but you hav’n’t helped yourself yet. Tell 
mz honestly—where did this money come from ?” 

«¢ It was loaned to me, sir.” 

«¢ Toaned |” And the doctor smiled his disappoint- 
ment at what seemed a new evasion. 

«« Yes, sir,” said Pat, proudly, «‘/oaned. May-be 
you think the impudent little blackguard has no friends, 
‘but there’s a God above sir, who remembers the 
widow and the fatherless,’ and he sent an angel to us 
when we were all in the sorrow. The man that 
loaned Pat Murphy five dollars—four for the rent, and 
one to buy papers—and here it is,” said Pat, as he 
showed it—« that man knows that Pat Murphy will 
pay, if he leaves his body to the surgeons to do it 
with. And it isn’t the first good thing he’s done, 





sir. He’s come out of his bed in the bitter night, 
time and azain, to sooth the pain of the poor who 
could not give him fee or reward, and he’s put his 
hand in his pocket, over and often, to pay for the 
medicine and the food for the dying man, when he 
knew he could n’t live so much as to thank him—the 
blessings of heaven fall on him for it! And now my 
poor father is in heaven, and Dr. Henry will one day 
meet him there—may it be a long day off, for the 
good of the poor on earth! Good morning, ladies, 
and you, sir, too, and when next you would play with 
the poor, do n’t put the farce before the tragedy, sir, if 
ye please, sir, for that’s not the way at the Bowery !” 

Helen was in tears, and her mother in silent amaze- 
ment, at the little fellow’s eloquence. « Here, 
Pat, stop!” shouted the Doctor, as the boy moved 
away. 

«Is it more play you want, sir?” asked the boy. 
turning half-round. 





; «Your name is Murphy? And the Doctor’s is 


Henry—eh ?” 

«« Yes, sir.” 

«¢ Well, here,” continued the Doctor, taking up the 
Medical Examiner, «is your father’s case all 
printed.” 

«I can read, sir,” said Pat, proudly. «Don’t 
play with the bones of the dead, if you please, 
sir !”? 

«¢ No—no—Patrick,”’ said Dr. Gregory, taking him 
kindly by the hand, and drawing him tohim. «I know 
Dr. Henry, and there are those in this house who 
know him better than I.”—Pat shrewdly looked 
toward Helen, and she blushed crimson. ‘ We shall 
inquire about you. What rent do you pay ?” 

«< A dollar a week.” 

«s Fifty-two dollars a year And how many rooms 
have you ?” 

«¢ One, sir.” 

«« And how many tenants are there, in the whole 
house ?” 

« Ten, sir, beside the corner grocery.” 

«¢ So-o-0 '” hummed the Doctor. « Why the fel- 
3 low gets more for that one house than he pays me for 
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three! And he wants me to reduce his rent at that! 
Miserably must the poor be oppressed by such har- 
pies !”” 

«True for you, sir!” said Pat—«<if your honor 
would only take the house into your own hands !” 

«I can’t do that, my boy,” said the Doctor, mu- 
sing—*« Pat!” he said, at length, after a pause, « how 
old are you ?” 

«« Seventeen, come Easter.” 

«So. Well, I’ll ask Dr. Henry about you, and 
if he gives you half as good a character as you do 
him, I'll give you charge of the house you live in. 
You shall have it at the same price he pays—on con- 
dition that you don’t charge the others more than 
enough to get your own part rent free, anda fair price 
for the trouble in collecting. And I’ll not renew his 
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lease for any of them, neither. If you show yourself } 


honest and capable, here’s an opening for a living for 
you.” 

Pat’s heels flew involuntarily into the first posi- 
tions of another negro pas—but he blushed, hung his 
head, stood still, and wept his thanks, while even 


Dr. Gregory’s eyes muvistened. 
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« Call here to-morrow !” said the Doctor, willing 
to relieve his grateful embarrassment. 

‘¢ Patrick !” said Helen, calling him back, « I want 
a word with you. Have you a couple of pleasant 
rooms in your house to let me ?” 

« Anan !” said the boy, astonished 

«¢ What !”” asked Dr. Gregory. 

« Why, father!” said Helen, « you certainly have 
not forgotten your promise made this morning, that 
when Pat has a house to let, I may be married ?” 

«Oh, you baggage!” said the Doctor. « Well, 
when one has a pill to take, the sooner it is off his 
mind the better. Marry, as soon as your mother can 
get you ready—for I see you are both of a mind. 
But don’t you go now and-tell Dr. Henry what 
depends on his endorsement of Paddy here !” 

« Sure, Dr. Henry would never tell a lie to save a 
kingdom,” said Pat, earnestly. 

‘‘ Get out of the house, you little rogue,” said the 
Dr. « you’ve done in two hours what my wife and 
daughter have been trying in vain to do for two 
years !” 

Is any body so dull as not to guess the end? 





GLIMPSES. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


In hours of waking vision, 
When the mind is highly wrought, 
A glimpse of life elysian 
Oft illumes the realm of thought : 
°T is as if the clouds were parted 
From above the mental sight, 
And a sudden sunbeam darted 
From the source of heavenly light. 


No power to words is given 
To depict that mighty rav— 

No language, but of heaven, 
Tts glory can portray ; 

Ere eare, returning, driveth 
Away that happiness, 

The soul a moment liveth 
In an atmosphere of bliss. 


They call it idle dreaming, 

They compare this transient light 
To a meteor swiftly gleaming 

Through the darkness of the night 
They tell us not to cherish 

Wild dreams so soon destroyed, 
They say the hours that perish 

Are uselessly employed. 
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But the meteor, that flashes 
Before the startled eye, 
Then into darkness dashes, 
Fulfils a destiny ; 
And these glimpses, that compel ua 
A moment from our cares,— 
How vain are they, who tell us 
That a useless task is theirs! 


Ye are the dreaming mortals, 
Ye counsel-giving friends, 
Who speak as heaven’s porials 
Oped but to earthly ends. 
Must we these visions banish, 
Till they will not come again, 
For the dreams, that truly vanisii— 
The dreams of worldly gain ? 


O, no—we still should cherish 
Whate’er uplifts the soul, 
Though all the joys that perish 
Should glide from our control. 
Who knows but they are given— 
These thoughts so quickly flown— 
To make us long for heaven, 
Till heaven is our own. 
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ENGLISH PORTRAITS.—NO. I. 
THE SQUIRE’S BROTHER. 


His brothers took their degrees and were appointed 
to their « livings,” his sister was married at length, 
and no one remained at home with his parents but 
himself and his eldest brother, who succeeded to the 
possession of the estate. None ever entertained the 
idea of his marrying, no one expected any thing so 
upon others, and too obtuse to feel it themselves un- ; ridiculous—he was looked upon as a lien—a fixture— 
less it comes with a heavy blow. They appear to } on the property, and called by his old mother—who 
have been born as necessary adjuncts to country gen- 3} became fonder of him every day—‘ Poor John.” 
tlemen of the second class; and are, in their own } As his parents declined down the vale of life, he ex- 
persons, as a medium between squirearchy and nonen- } hausted his invention in devising little surprises and 
tity. They are the younger sons of the family, whom } schemes of pleasure for them. He drove them out— 
neither nature nor their parents have provided for, } he took care that a fresh trout was always upon the 
and whom chance has « entailed” on the paternal { breakfast table—he stored up gossips for their enter- 
estate. The Squire has two brothers in the church— } tainment, and burst upon them occasionally with a 
the family interest would not avail for the third, who } glorious salmon, or a barrel of oysters, which he had 
was found to be too rustic for the army—too old for ; slyly sent twenty miles to obtain. As the old people 
the navy—too stupid for the law, and too proud for } grow older they become more attached to him: his 
any thing else; and therefore he gradually subsided father leans upon his arm as he strolls down the lane, 

; 
; 
2 


Tere is a class of individuals among the gentry of 
the « Old Country,” who can be likened unto nothing 
human but themselves; who pass through life ex- 
empted from its cares, and unbarassed by its tempta- 
tions—who are too dull to commit much evil, and too 
lazy to do much good—too good-hearted to inflict pain 


into that nothing-at-all—a « Squire’s Brother.” and humors him by asking his opinion on every sub- 
In his youth the dullness of his ideas effectually } ject, and his mother relates stories of his childhood 
defended hisn against the attacks of tutors and books, } and youth which had been long forgotten, Then 
and the easiness of his nature suffered him to be ? when his father dies she feels more love for him than 
made the tool of his brothers. It was his duty to re- ) ever—he is the only one can give her consolation in 
pair their fishing tackle and to go upon their errands, } her bereavement, or lighten the weight of her afilic- 
and he was valuable for his habit of making zazve } tion,—forgetting his own grief in ameliorating hers. 
and out-of-the-way remarks in the course of conver- } At last she too sinks calmly into death, and he feels 
sation with perfect gravity—-which became graver as } as if left alone in the world. 
he wondered what people found to laugh at in his Long does he mourn his loss in deep and silent 
observations. He was sent to college with his bro- } sorrow. He hangs up in his study his father’s hat, 
thers, who found his share of pocket-money very } coat, and walking stick—he lavishes caresses on his 
useful. While here he tried manfully to become as ? favorite toothless pointer, and his agéd hunter that is 
dissipated as the rest of the students, but failed mise- { turned out a life-pensioner on the lawn—he trains and 
rably in the attempt. He could not even attain a } prunes with his own hands the monthly rose trees 
good style of swearing, and a midnight debauch was } that were beloved by his mother, and daily waters 
far above the range of his talents. He left the col- } the geraniums and carries her flower pots into the 
lege in disgust, affecting to scorn the accomplish- { sun. He insists upon the uncouth cushioned arm 
ments he could not attain, and ever afterwards held 2 chairs which they used to occupy, remaining in their 


the classics in equal detestation with spavined colts. { accustomed places, and indulges in various other oddi- 
He sneered at Homer—publicly insulted Virgil, { ties, that are peculiar to his own anomalous genius. 
and always asked triumphantly whether it was neces- At twenty-five he is a confirmed old bachelor. To 


sary for a country gentleman to “bother his head” § be sure he flirts with all the young ladies around, and 
with Philosophy or Mathematics. He was the very { they tolerate-his odd ways, and wicked looks, and 
embodiment of perversity, as his family told him every ? speeches; regarding him as a kind of harmless 
day, and therefore at twenty years of age he fell in } monster—an animated eccentricity—formed for their 
love with a pretty dairy maid. He had wit enough ; especial amusement. He is too slow-paced at this ad- 
to keep this secret from his friends, but they made vanced age to fall in love, and too poor to excite pas- 
the discovery just when he had arranged to elope sion ina judicious young lady. He joins the nearest 


nN 


with, and marry the girl. The young lady was of } hunt and shoots with the surrounding gentry—he sings 
course sent packing, and he retired to his room for a } hunting songs at their dinner-parties, and physics 
fortnight, with the double motive of escaping from } their dogs, and though he is but a sort of jocular tar- 
the jeers of his friends, and to try with all his might { yet, at which every one fires his wit, yet is he be- 
to break his heart, in which endeavor he was as usual } loved by all. In the course of time his brother 
disappointed marries, and no one welcomes the young bride to her 
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new home with more heartiness than he ; and although 
she insists on removing his parents’ old fashioned arm 
chairs, and making fearful changes in the establish- 
ment, still he loves her none the less, but submits with 
a quiet sigh and without expostulation to her caprices. 

In a few years, when love is cooled down to con- 
jugality, and the young woman is changed to the 
matron, and her husband discovers that there are 


other things to be attended to beside a wife; he tries } 


to anticipate her every wish and caters for her amuse- 
ment, and if selfishness wi// now and then vent itself 
in a little ill humor, and a momentary disregard of 
his feelings—if she will occasionally visit upon him 
the sins of her husband, why he bears it very pa- 
tiently, and making a thousand excuses to himself for 
her conduct, retires for a few days on a visit to a 
friend, and when he returns finds by her conduct that 
she is sorry for having pained him, and things go on 
smoother than ever. 

His tastes change as he advances in years, and he 
sacrifices his sporting pursuits to cultivate more useful 
arts. A turning-lathe and small carpenter’s bench are 
fixed up in his study; and his joy is complete, when 
after several fruitless attempts he presents one or two 
of his friends and his brother’s children, with faultless 
lignumvite snuff-boxes. In the. pride of his heart 
he will show you a small boat on the fish pond, made 
by himself, with a /ittZe help from the village carpen- 
ter, and (although he will not tell you this) he has, 
after many failures, achieved a spinning-wheel, which 
was presented with many injunctions of secrecy to an 
old dame in the village named «« Old Margery.” 

When his brother’s children attain their seventh or 
eighth year, who like him would teach them the art of 
whipping tops? Who else would make kites for 
them, and buy little Welch ponies, and initiate them 
into the mysteries of horsemanship? What other 
mortal would be so foolish as to spend two hours every 
day in romping with them on the grass plot, and har- 
ness a pair of Newfoundland dogs to a small carriage 
made by himself, and supply the children with little 
whips to drive them ? 

His brother, foolish'man! sometimes bewilders 
himself with politics, and at an election time becomes 
quite excited; but the ‘«Squire’s Brother’ has a soul 
above politics, and only interferes a little in parish 
affairs. He is supposed to have immense influence in 
vestry meetings, and his dictum is understood to have 
great weight in the levying of poor’s rates and high- 
way rates, and the repairing of by-ways depends in a 
great measure upon his advice. 

He occasionally visits his clerical brothers, but his 
stay is very short, for he has become wedded to the 
house of his father, and is harassed with fears that the 
social economy of the village will be deranged in his 
absence, or that a horse will be thrown down, or a 
child taken sick and he not there. It would not be 
easy to define the exact position in which he stands 
with regard to his brother. They have a mutual 
affection for each other, doubtless, but it is never 
allowed to show itself in open acts of kindness. The 
* Squire’s Brother” has his own way in every thing— 
his will is paramount in the stables, on the farm, 
every where but in the house, and even there the cel- 
lar is given up to his superintendance. It is not pa- 
tronage that the Squire extends to him—very far from 
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that—but yet it is not brotherly love. The « Squire” 
tells all his friends and believes it himself, that « Jack 
is the very best fellow in the world; a little whimsi- 
eal and all that kind of thing, but a good soul.” Yet 
he has a strange repugnance to spend much time alone 
in his company, and when he is gouty tells him 
plainly «‘he is an insufferable bore.” A mutual un- 
{ derstanding appears to exist between them, that they 
will love each other at a distance, and let each one 
follow his own inclination and pursuits. At their din- 
{ ner-parties he takes the lowest seat at the table, and 
after the ladies have withdrawn he becomes exces- 
sively merry, and has more jokes and stories than all 
the rest. 

With all his other accomplishments he is a little of 
a doctor, and a great deal of a farrier. He cures 
maladies among the villagers with subtle herbs and 
port wine, and works wonders in the way of re- 
moving spavins and strangles from horses, and the dis- 
temper from young dogs. When he arrives at the 
age of forty-five or thereabouts, Time dismisses him 
for ever from his notice, for although he lives on, he 
never grows older. He increases in corpulence, but 
that is the only advance he makes towards old age. 
He loses none of his good temper, and is never sick, 
for by some mysterious provision in nature, the 
‘«« Squire’s Brother” is the only member of the family 
that is exempt from gout. He becomes the confidante 
of all the village, interesting himself in all love- 
? matches, and threatening fearful words against any 
fickle swains who show an inclination to desert their 
sweethearts. He examines the gardens and pig-sties 
of the villagers, praises their onion beds, and gives 
: their children half-pence. Not a child. can be sitk 
> without his knowledge, and he knows by name every 
> dog that runs to bark a welcome. He is the referee 


, in all the disputes of the cottagers, and undertakes 
(after suffering himselt to be & good aeal pressed) to 


plead the cause of repentant poachers wit the neigh- 
boring gentry. 

He may be seen towards sunset on a summer’s 
evening walking towards the village, now sitting upon 
a stile, listening to a lark’s even song—now stopping 
to gossip at the blacksmith’s shop, until it is time for 
the London coach to come up to the road-side Inn, a 

little beyond, where it takes fresh horses, He loves 
to be there at that time, and to hear the guard’s clear 
‘ bugle as the coach ascends the hill. He knows the 
coachman and guard by name, and can hardly believe 
’ his senses when he thinks they were actually in Lon- 
} don that day, where he was never in his life more 
> than twice. They call him « Squire” instead of « Mr. 
John” to flatter him a little, and patronize him so far 
as to touch their hats and drink a glass of ale at his 
cost. They tell him all the news in town, and leave 
him quite happy when they drive away. Then the 
village schoolmaster comes in, and they two with the 
landlord sit down for an hour to discuss October ale, 
and parish politics. They converse with him in a 
very respectful manner, and the landlady curtseys 
| low when she enters the room to crack a joke with 
him. 

But the « Squire’s Brother” takes care to keep in 
the good graces of his sister-in-law. This is not diffi- 
cult to do, for he dotes on her children, and they 
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, dearly love him, and this fact would insure the mo- 
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ther’s kindness, even if he did not make a point of 
losing twenty games of cribbage to her every week. 
Ilis days with the good lady’s favor pass as smoothly 
as man’s can do, and if at first sight he may appear to 


Annan 


be a somewhat useless member of society, yet he dif- } 
} the parson. The parson is a short tempered man, 
’ and cannot submit with a good grace to be beaten,— 


fuses more happiness, and inspires more affection in 
his humble sphere, than many men of more brilliant 
attainments, and more obtrusive benefactions, in their 
extended circles of action. 


He has no enemies, and is himself at peace with ; 


all the world, except two men; and with these he car- 


ries on inveterate war.—They are the parson, and the » 
village farrier. His enmity towards the clergyman ‘ 


arises from his brother appearing to take more delight in 
his company than his own, and he consequently glories 
in opposing him in argument, in which verbal conflicts 
he is nobly supported by his sister-in-law, while the 
Squire himself perversely takes part with his friend ; 
this makes matters worse, and a heterodox breach ex- 
ists in his allegiance to the church authority. The 
«« Squire’s Brother” takes no common mode of retalia- 
tioa—he becomes refined in his revenge—he conceals 
his hatred from the world,—he accompanies the par- 
son to the village school—he strolls at evening with 
him—he makes him presents of game, and dines with 
him at the vicarage, as if he loved him well—nor 
would he allow any person to speak with disrespect of 
him. But he waiches his opportunity, and aiter the 
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parson has beat him in argument, he beats the par- 
son at chess. He checkmates him—routs his forces— 
ruffles his temper, and laughs at him. The « Squire’s 
Brother” is the best chess player in the county, but 
he was never known to beat man or woman except 


our friend knows this, and, in his refined barbarity, tor- 
ments him, and ridicules his pangs. 

His quarrel with the farrier arose from that village 
practitioner having slyly insinuated that his knowledge 
of the art was «all in his eye;” and having on one 
occasion actually been provoking enough to cure a 
spavin, which our friend gave up as incurable. He is 
moderate in his prosecution of this feud, because the 
farrier frequently goes up to the hall to ask his opinion 
about divers equine diseases, among his four-footed 
patients ; and, in consideration of this, he limits his 
vengeance to committing him to the care of the ser- 
vants, who generally make him half drunk, and turn 
him loose again upon the world; and some envious 
people say that the village practitioner only goes 
to consult him that the punishment may be in- 
flicted. 

So passes his life, and as death is an unpleasant 
subject we will not follow him there, but leave him— 
hoping that his latter end may be as pcaceful as it 
deserves to be. 
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WISDOM. 


BY MARY HEMPLE. 


“The wise shall inherit glory.” 


Tue monarch looks from his lofty throne 
On the slaves that bend below, 

And see’eth the haughty and fearless ones 
At his bidding come and go; 

He ruleth widely, he ruleth free, 
His state is proud and high ; 

He reapeth honors, and winneth praise 
From all that pass him by; 

He holdeth the helm of an outstretched reaim, 
At his own imperious will ; 

But the wise man beareth a nobler sway, 
And his reign is wider still. 


The conqueror treads a blood-stained soil, 
And his bay-wreath gleams with tears; 
He heapeth up a glittering spoil, 
With the points of burnished spears. 
Oh! great and mighty are the names 
That mortals coin tor him: 


~ 








Rung out by a thousand eager tongues, 
Though ten thousand eyes are dim ; 

Yet his glories pale at the widow’s wail, 
And his strong arm shakes at last ; 

But the wise man’s sun shall be rising still, 
When the conqueror’s power is past 


Yet where is Wisdom? all unsought— 
Unheeded—shunn’d—forgot— 

She lifteth her voice in the busy streets, 
And her call is answered not ; 

Yet she holdeth gifts in her good right-hand, 
For which kings might nobly fight 

No rubies gleam with a richer beam; 
No pearl hath purer light, 

How long, O, sons of the dim, dull earth, 
Will ye bow to earthly gain? 

Though it all be won—when the dream is done, 
Ye shall find it won—in vain. 
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OR, A MONTH AFTER MARRIAGE. 


BY BEV. J. 


N. M’JILTON. 


“ Before the tying of the nuptial knot, 

Lovers may fondly speculate on love, 

And dream that it may languish not, nor die. 
But when the noose is fastened, soon they learn 
That they are placed upon their good behavior, 
For all the balance of life’s little day.” 


Tue day before her bridal Mira Mason’s thoughts 
were occupied, as all young ladies’ thoughts are under 
such circumstances, in most delightful speculations. 
She was very certain that she knew her own heart, 
and she felt satisfied that she was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Francis Walton’s to trust her happiness 
for life to his keeping. She moved gaily about the 
house, humming the ditties she was accustomed to 
play upon her guitar and piano; and she seemed to | 
be as light hearted as a bird flitting from bough to 


bough, and singing its “« wood notes wild” to its native | 


forest. Mrs. Halstead, her aunt, required her at- 
tendance in her room for the purpose of suiting her 
taste in the re-arrangement of the wax flowers for her ) 
hair, which the milliner had sent, and which Mira ’ 
was so much dissatisfied with that she had determined - 
not to use them. They had been returned twice to | 
the milliner, for improvement, and still they did not { 
please; and Mrs. Halstead had concluded to arrange 
them herself, under Mira’s immediate inspection. 
The old lady had called her in half a dozen times, and 
she had as often escaped from the apartment to indulge 
her fancies unobserved, and to fly about the house and | 
sing as she pleased. The old lady at length struck } 
upon an expedient which was not only effectual in her 
detention at her side, but which also caused the inci- 
dents to be observed which are developed in this 
sketch. She knew the subject upon which Mira’s 
thoughts were occupied, and when for the seventh 
time she succeeded in having her seated in her pre- 
sence, she commenced a conversation upon the duties 
and pleasures of a married life. The topic was suffi- 
ciently attractive, and Mira was enchained by the in- 3 
terest it involved. 

« Mira,” said Mrs Halstead, « have you any idea 
of what it is that constitutes the happiness of married 
people ?” 

« Have I any idea?” returned Mira, with an air 
of sarcastic indifference which seemed to evince her 
consciousness of being fully posted upon the subject. 
«Have I any idea? Now what a question, aunt, to 
ask me at this period of my life? I hope I have an 
idea of what it is that constitutes the happiness of 
married people! If I had n’t, ma’am, you may be 
assured that you would not find my neck so near the 
halter. It consists in love, my dear aunt, and I am 
sure it does not take an adept in the experience of 
such matters to tell that.” 
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As Mira spoke she looked into her aunt’s face with 
an expression of triumph upon her countenance, and 
as though she would dare a reply to a truth which she 
conceived to be so well and so aptly spoken. Mrs. 
Halstead was amused at the prompt answer she gave 
to her question, and at the confident manner in which 
it was spoken, and smiling an approval to the compli- 
ment which Mira had taken to herself, she said, 

«« But suppose love should be interrupted in its 
course, what then ?” 

« Ah,” she replied, « but love must not be inter- 
rupted in its course; it must go on, and on, and it 


; must continue to increase in strength and ardor.” 


«And how would you act, Mira,” asked her 
aunt, ‘‘so as to effect its uninterrupted continuance 
amid the ups and downs of this ever-changing life?” 

«Start right, and keep right,” replied Mira, with 
a toss of her head, which indicated her confidence 
upon the subject. «And if this is done,” she con- 
tinued, ‘the course of the loving couple will be as 
smooth and uninterrupted as the flow of a peaceful 
river.” 

‘«« That is very true, Mira,” returned Mrs. Halstead. 
«« You are correct so far; if you start right upon the 
sea of matrimony, and keep right you will be safe 
enough. And that right start my child! that is a 
most important matter; and for the want of it multi- 
tudes have embarked upon the sea to be shipwrecked. 
But tell me Mira how do yow intend to start ?” 

«¢ Why aunt,” said Mira, after a moment’s thought, 
«JT have not given much attention to the matter. I 
do not regard it as a subject requiring much reflection. 
Every woman knows how to act when she is married. 
If she do not, she ought not to get married: That’s 
my opinion.” 

‘* Ah, Mira, my dear,” replied her aunt, thought- 
fully, + it is that thing of getting married that occupies 
the thoughts of young people, to the exclusion of the 
duties and responsibilities connected with it. “In that 
one consideration almost every other is lost, and those 
who are looking forward to matrimony imagine that 
happiness comes naturally to married people. But 
that is a great mistake, and often a very fatal one. 
It is the mistake that causes most of the differences 
and disputes, and of course most of the wretchedness 
of those who ought to be the happiest folks in the 
world. You will have more to do, Mira, than to get 
married in order to be happy.” 
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«¢ Why, what do you mean, aunt,” exclaimed Mira, | 
after listening with surprise and impatience to her 
remarks. ‘+I do not and cannot understand you. I 
cannot tell whether you mean to underrate matrimony, 
or whether I am to believe that you, who have been } 
twice married, have less correct notions of the married 
state than I have who have not been married at all, 
and only hope to be so soon. Why, I can tell you 
the reason in a moment why some people are un- 
happy when they are married. It is because they 
are not congenial to one another. There are too 
many bad matches, aunt, and that is the reason why 


the matches were good, and the parties congenial, they 
would aiways be happy. Now, is not that as true as 
the sunlight ¢” 

« You may think so, Mira,” said her aunt, « but 
though you are on the eve of marriage, you know 
very little about it, and you have much to learn in 
relation to its obligations. But, Mira, I want you to 
tell me all about your ‘right start,’ and keeping 
right, and when I hear what you have to say about 
these matters, 1 may tell you what my experience 
has taught me, and it may be useful to you in the life 
of untried experiment before you.” 

«I?ll tell you that, ma’am, in a moment,” said 
Mira, in her usual confident style of expression. «I 
know it, aunt, just as well as if I had studied it at 
school, although it has never occupied my thoughts a 
minute. I know it by a kind of intuition. In the 
first place I mean to love my husband, and then I 


so much wretchedness exists among the married. If : 





know that he will love me, and if that’s done all ’s ; 


done, and we ’ll go right forward in a straight line as 





a 





happy as the day. And if I am not satisfied and 
happy then, why I shall despair of being so in this 
world. In the second place, I shall do every thing 
in my power to please my husband, and I am certain 
that I shall do it; and I am sure if I please him that 
he will try to please me. And if I please him and 
he pleases me, why it will be enough. So that 
point ’s settled. And in the third place, I’ll make 
my husband respect me, by showing him that I have 
a proper and becoming respect for myself. I'll pre- 
serve my independence and dignity of character before 
him at all times: and if he sees that I am worthy of 
his affection, I am confident I shall have it. And it 
is this third part, aunt, that I regard as the most im- 
portant of all. Gentlemen love and admire indepen- 
dence of spirit and a dignified carriage. I know it, 
for I have heard them say so. They are qualities 
which any one might know would attract and please a 
man of intelligence. They will please Francis, that 
I know very well. And seeing my proud, dignified, 
and unbending course, he ’ll look upon me as a 
treasure, and in his attentions secured by these means 
I shall be most happy. And how can he help being 
happy when he sees me so? He can’t help it, aunt! 
No honorable high minded man could help being 
pleased with a wife under such circumstances. Now 
my dear aunt, I’ve told you my sentiments upon this 
great and mysterious subject of matrimonial happiness, 
and I ask you to confess if I have not hit it just as well 
as if I had been twice married.” 

Mrs. Halstead listened with attention to the detail 
of Mira’s opinions upon the interesting theme of mat- 


rimony; and she was not surprised to learn that she » 





eed 








entertained many of the errors which are indulged by 
young ladies generally upon the subject. Laying 
her arm affectionately upon Mira’s neck, she said : 

«© My dear girl, I am glad that I have brought you 
out in the declaration of your views ; it will afford me 
the opportunity of confirming you in those in which I 
think you to be right, and of correcting you in others 
in which I know you to be wrong.” 

«© QO, aunt!” exclaimed Mira, as she blushed until 
her cheeks were like scarlet. ‘‘ You’ve been jesting 
with me, and I have been so free in expressing myself. 
But you cannot gainsay my sentiments. But, aunt, I 
suppose I may now expect a long lecture. Go on, 
then! I’m very teachable you know, and I do really 
want to be instructed. If I am wrong, and you con- 
vince me of it, I’ll give up.” 

«« Well, my dear,” replied her aunt, ‘‘ as you have 
challenged me to the task, sit still and listen, and I 
will tell you what my experience in two marriages 
has taught me. When I think your opinion, as you 
have expressed it, is right, I will encourage you to 
retain and practise it, and I will endeavor to show 
you wherein your error consists. Yon are right in 
what you call your first point. That the happiness 
of married people depends mainly upon their love for 
each other, there can be no doubt. I believe that 
you sincerely love your intended husband, and that he 
loves you, and there is no question but that you will 
continue to love each other. But, for all that, you 
must not expect that you will be able to go straight 
forward, and be as happy as the day. Many little 
matters will interrupt your course and provoke mo- 
mentary uneasiness, and your study must be to make 
the interruption but momentary. Trials will arise, 
and crosses will trouble you, but you must make it 
your business to get them out of the way as soon as 
possible. Husbands and wives cannot always under- 
stand each other’s thoughts until they are expressed ; 
and if a misapprehension occurs, let but little time pass 
before it is set right. If your husband is at any time 
fretted by your action, and retaliates upon you in re- 
proof, or by indifferent treatment, kindly ask the 
adjustment of the difficulty, and if you feel that you 
have done the wrong, come out at once with the con- 
fession; make all suitable submission. And the 
sooner this is done the better; for then the difference 
will be the sooner settled. You are right in your 
second point, to do every thing you can to please 
your husband. But you must not expect that he will 
always be pleased. Sometimes even your most 
especial effort may fail to accomplish the object. 
It may be that the very thing that ought to please 
him, from some unknown circumstance may have just 
the opposite effect. This will sometimes result from 
a difference of taste, which must necessarily exist in 
many minor matters, even in the most congenial minds. 
What will please you, will not always please your 
husband. It may in general please him to see 
you pleased, but it may, and without doubt, will 
happen that something that will afford you gratifica- 
tion, will have an opposite effect upon him. On this 
point, Mira, however much you may think you receive 
your impressions in love by intuition, your mind will 
have to be exercised in study. And when you have 
studied, and after you have done your best to please 
and fail, and are disappointed, refrain from pouting 
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and looking angry, and get over your unpleasant 
feelings as quickly as may be. Meet your husband 
with a cheerful smile, even if you struggle to keep 
down some opposing feeling to do it. Your cheerful- 
ness will do much for the accomplishment of your 


purpose, and will frequently remove the cloud from ; 


your husband’s brow, and cause him to take pleasure 
‘n what affords you gratification, even if his own taste 
and inclination do not lead him to its enjoyment. 
And now, my dear Mira, do not be offended if I tell 
you that upon your third point you are utterly and 
altogether mistaken. You may be dignified, and 
reserved, and independent, and all that, to any one else, 
but you must not be so to your husband. Indepen- 
dence is a thing which should be unknown between man 
and wife. They are really dependent upon each 
other,—dependent in the strongest sense of the term,— 
dependent in every thing, and in every way. De- 
pendence is their mutual trust, the capital upon which 
they draw for their affection. And that dependence 
must be confessed. It must be acted upon. It mast 
be seen. It must be felt. It must always be seen, 
—always felt. No sensible wife would treat with 
contempt the husband whose dependence upon her for 
happiness was seen and acknowledged. And no man 
that deserves to be called a man, would impose upon 
the wife whose all of hope for the joy which this 
world affords is centred in himself. Where the 
dependence is mutual, Mira, there must be mutual 
confidence and mutual peace. And on this third 
point, my dear, if I understand you, you seem to think 
the dependence of the marriage station a thing that 
coutravenes the high respect which the parties should 
entertain for each other. This is not so. On the 
contrary, in the dependence of the one upon the other, 
is the respect of both seen. Let me be particular 
upon the point. It is the rock, Mira, on which the 
happiness of thousands has been shipwrecked. Many 
married persons have most improperly imagined that 
it is necessary at times, and under certain circum- 
stances, to show their independence. And it has 
happened that they have endeavored to let each other 
see and feel that their services and society can be 
dispensed with. Some have studied how to practice 
their indifference. And they have practised it but 
too successfully. It has ripered into disrespect, and 
wretchedness has followed. Often has it occurred 
that some mere trifle has given offence, and the 
offended party has shown resentment in that inde- 
pendent manner which you so much admire, and 
which in some relations you deem so necessary; the 
resentment has been succeded by a settled indifference ; 
for lovers resent but to relapse into a settled coolness. 
And when the injured party has shown resistance in 
the return of like treatment, both have been rendered 


miserable. In such instances, neither party is willing | 


to submit to the humiliation which is required in their 
mutual concession. O, how many days, and weeks, 
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and months of bitterness have been passed in this | 


way! And how often has such behaviour laid the 
foundation of lasting dislike! And strange as it may 
seem, the one that begins the injury, is the last to give 
up. Itseems as if the consciousness of having done the 
wrong excites the feeling of contempt in the individual, 


and impels a continued resistance. While conscience | 


stings the guilty one to the soul, he is unwilling to 
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acknowledge the impropriety, because it fastens his 
guilt upon him, and humbles him in his own eyes. 
Remember, Mira, that the first to offend is almost always 
the last to forgive, and do your utmost not to offend 
yourself, and to prevent the husband whom you love 
from doing so. Against this notion of yours, that in- 
dependence should sometimes be practised by you, 
my dear girl, I would most affectionately warn you. 
I am the more anxious to caution you against it, 
because you seem to regard it as the most important 
of the points upon which you have touched. You 
deem that independence and spirit in a woman, and 
exhibited towards her husband, will be captivating in 
his eyes. Never was any thing more false. Never 
was any thing more deceptive. The independence 
you would love to practice is but a shade below in- 
difference, and in the husband it is cruelty; in the 
wife the greatest folly that can be conceived. The 
married are to take each other for weal or wo. 
They should always be willing to lie at each other’s 
feet, and to unbosom themselves to one another in 
all the freedom of an artless confidence, in all the 
sincerity of a devoted trust. But, let me say, my 
dear, that it is not necessary that the world should 
know how much a wife is dependent upon her hus- 
band, or a husband upon his wife for the enjoyment 
of life’s blessings; but they should know it themselves, 
and feel it, and practise upon it continually. And 
now, Mira, while I am speaking on the subject, I 
will add a word or so upon the love in which, you 
rightly say, consists the happiness of those who are 
united in matrimony. It is in mutual confidence that 
this love is to be perpetuated. Continue that confi- 
dence and the love is continued; impair it, and the 
love is impaired; destroy it, and the love ceases. 
Never say the lightest word nor do the slightest thing 
that would cause your husband to suspect you of even 
the most trifling indiscretion. Conceal nothing from 
him. Practice no reserve whatever, and you will 
retain his love and be happy. Act the contrary part 
and you will cause him to distrust you. Distrusting, 
he will despise you; and despising you, you are 
undone. Now, I think, my dear Mira, if you follow 
my directions as well as you have patiently listened 
to them, you may be thankful that you have an aunt 
who is anxious that you should be guided by the light 
of her experience. And in after years,as you return 
in thought to this hour, you may rejoice that you 
gave me the opportunity of correcting your errors, 
and warning you against their practice. I know 
that what I have said is true, and I hope you may 
find my advice salutary, and experience lasting good 
in testing it through life.” 

Most attentively and earnestly did Mira listen to 
the kindly expressed strictures of her aunt, that came 
to her in the way of most timely counsel—counsel 


» that she needed much upon the responsibilities of 


the matrimonial alliance. So completely was her 
attention chained, that she sat silent and thoughtful, 
and as if she still were listening, for some time after 
her aunt had concluded. When she looked up and 
ascertained that she had done, the serious air was 
removed from her countenance, and it was reanimated 


> by her accustomed smile. 


« Well done, aunt!” she exclaimed; « you have 
truly read me a most full and faithful lecture upon the 
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matrimonial state. And I do think that your advice is 
excellent. I only wish that the multitudes of uncon: 
genial spirits, the unequally and unfortunately yoked, 
whe are continually snarling and growling at each 
other, could have heard you. I am sure they would ; 
have been edified, and that their improvement would 
afford proof that they were profited. But, aunt, I ; 
don’t agree with you altogether. I am willing to 
4cknowledge error in all that you have so condemned, 
but in my theory of independence, and I will agree to 
give up all but that. In that point my proud spirit 
cannot yield, and I am sure that Frank, who will be 


en 


rae 


mine, I hope, in a few hours, would not have me do } 
it. I have heard him say that he loved to see a proud- 
" 


spirited woman. No,no, aunt! You are very much 
mistaken ; old people can be in error sometimes. I 
know very well that Frank will love me the more for 
my independence, and I shall try it any how. I’m 
for the right start, and I cannot spoil it by yielding 
a point so important. Independence, now and forever— 
married and single. That ’s my motto.” 


«« You are a most incorrigible girl, Mira,” replied } son. 


Mrs. Halstead. « You think you are teachable, and so 
you are when the lesson pleases you, but you will not 
renounce your notions even when they are condemned 
by age and experience. Well! I have done what [ 
could. I have given you the best advice I was able 
to give, and I have cautioned you most particularly 
upon the very point to which you cling. Now mark 
my words! If you begin your matrimonial career 
with any airs of independence, you will begin wrong, 
and my prediction is, that in one month after you 
are married you will repent it sorely.” 

«¢ In one month, indeed!’ exclaimed Mira, as her 
eyes flashed, and her lip curled, in the anticipated 
satisfaction of disappointing her aunt, which she felt 
as certain of doing, as she was that she would be 
married. «Ill show you, ma'am! I'll show 
you how I shall sharpen Frank’s affection by my inde- 
pendence !” 


The bridal week was passed by the young couple 
at the residence of Mira's parents. At the end of 
that period, the house, which was in the course of 
preparation for their residence, was completed, and 
they removed to it, happy in the thought of setting 
up housekeeping on their own account. Four weeks 
rolled rapidly by, and the independent bride had com- 
mitted no act but what was pleasing to her hysband. 
So far from giving him offence, she had rather caused 
an increase of his affection by her dignified and grace- 
ful carriage. The month had nearly closed, and yet 
there was not the slightest prospect of the repent- 
ance her Aunt Halstead had predicted. In her heart 
Mira exulted in the triumph which she fancied she 
had achieved, and she was delighted in the idea of 
disappointing her aunt, and pleasantly reproving her 
for the confident manner in which she had expressed 
herself in relation to the point upon which they dis- 
agreed. «O,” thought she, «how I shall teaze her 
when she visits me again! The month has nearly 
gone, and I have not had one moment's interruption 
to my happiness. But it has increased, and it shall 
continue to do so These old people do not know 
much more than young ones, after all.” 

Thas did Mira .speculate upon the prospect of 
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her success. In her mind she ran in a few mi- 
nutes through years of pleasure, and her joy was 
almost unbounded in the idea, that she had started 
exactly right, and meant to continue so. Poor Mira! 
she knew not how often her independent spirit had 
almost provoked resistance on the part of her husband. 
No dissatisfaction had appeared in his beliaviour towards 
her, but the effect, not being seen, was no proof that 
the cause did not exist. 

On the thirtieth day after the marriage, a friend 
of Mr. Walton’s, from a distant city, made him a 
visit, and was invited to remain to dine. While 
the dinner was preparing, the friends took a stroll 
through the garden. During the walk the visitor 
complimented the personal appearance of Mrs. Wa'- 
ton. The free and unaffected manner in which the 
friend's compliments were expressed, gave Francis 
the opportunity to speak in exalted terms of his 
choice. He represented her as one of the most 
amiable and interesting of her sex, as lovely in her 
character and affections, as she was in face and per- 
The friend was charmed with the description 
he gave of the qualities of Mira, and congratulated 
him heartily upon his success in securing such a wife. 

«‘ She is a pattern, sir, in almost every thing,” said 
Walton. 

«« And she appears to be devoted to you, Frank,” 
said his friend. «As much so as ever woman was 


; devoted to her husband.” © 


«« She is all my own, sir,” said Walton, with an 
air of proud satisfaction, ‘and a perfect child of 
nature in her affections.” 

‘She must have been moulded, Frank, after your 
own heart,” said his friend, «the very woman among 


} 
all the millions of her sex, that was intended for 
é 


you. She shows it in her behaviour.” 

«No other will but mine does she know,’ 

Walton. «All her desires centre in one, and that 
one is to please me.” 
; ait Fortunate man that you are!” exclaimed his 
> friend, «* exceedingly fortunate to have obtained such a 
treasure of a wife. Long, Frank, long may you 
both have life and health for the enjoyment of each 
other’s society.” 

Thus the friends chatted during their ramble for 
half an hour, when they returned to the house . On 
entering the parlor, they found Mira seated at her 
centre table, and pouring over a book which she held in 
her hand. Watton handed his friend a chair, and 
then turned to Mira and reached out his hand fami- 
liarly to take from her the book she was reading. 
Instead of giving it to him, however, Mira closed it 
on his fingers, and then snatching it away from him 
threw it upon the table. Disappointed at such an 
unexpected. movement, and at such a time, Walton's 
face colored, and he turned to a seat in another part of 
the room, confused and mortified. He had made the 
effort to obtain the book from Mira’s hand, for the 
purpose of procuring proof in fact before his friend 
of the high eulogium he had pronounced upon her. 
[is feelings fell, and his chagrin was plainly manifest. 
During dinner Walton spoke but little. He appeared 
to be thoughtful, and at times absent in mind. The 
meal was by no means a pleasant one; and he was 
glad when it was over. Soon after they left the table 
> his friend asked to be excused, as he had business 
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which demanded his immediate attention. 
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proposed to aecompany him down the street. He } 


took his hat and left the house, without bestowing 


( 


‘ bosom, which told its tale in spite of her. 


upon Mira the usual token of his affection, or noticing | 
{ 


her at all. The purposed neglect of her husband was 
like a dagger in the heart of M@a, and from the light- 
hearted, laughing wife of a fond husband, she was 
changed to one of the most unhappy women in the 
world. Over and over again did she think of the 
deed had committed, and over 
and over again did she grieve that it had been 
done. She sought to banish the reflection in 
attendance upon her household affairs. One thing, 
and then another, and another, were tried, but all to 
no purpose. The thing was uppermost in her 
thoughts, and there it remained, in spite of her. At 
length, exhausted both in mind and body, she threw 


thoughtless she 


herself upon the sofa, and burying her face in her { 


hands, she gave relief to her heart in an abundant 
discharge of tears. 
terly, and 


For awhile she wept most bit- 
then dropped off into a profound sleep. 
The afternoon passed, and the servant entered the 
parlor and arranzed the lights for the evening, and still 
she slept. Francis came home, went to the sofa, and 
looked on her face, which was red and swollen. The 
marks of her grief made an appeal to his heart which 
he could hardly resist. He thought of kissing away 
the tears that stole in her slumber from her eyes, but 
the memory of the injury he had sustained in the 
eyes of his friend deterred him, and he turned and 
retired to his room. When Mira awoke she was 
surprised to find it so late ; she looked around for her 
husband but he was not near. The hour in which he 
usually returned home had passed, and she was 
alarmed that he was not there to receive her welcome, 
and the assurance of her unceasing regard. Thoughts 
of the past came over her. For a moment she was 
bewildered, and the next sank down, overwhelmed 
in distress, upon the place from which she had just 
arisen. She called a servant and asked for Mr. Wal- 
What was her surprise and sorrow when she 
learned that he had indeed returned, and had gone to 
his room without seeing her. 

«© OQ!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands together 
in deep distress, «‘ it is cruel in Francis to treat me 
so. He has planted a thorn in my heart which I am 
afraid will never be removed I would not have 
believed it. O, I could not believe he would ever serve 
”” Walking towards her mirror she looked at 
her face, and shuddered at the picture of wo it pre- 
sented. She fixed her hair, which hung in disorder 
upon her shoulders, and returned to her seat, when she 
was soon lost in sad and fearful meditation. The 
advice of her aunt, before her marriaze, came into 
her mind, in contrast with the scene that encouraged 
her false notions of independence, and she regretted 
that she had not obeyed her instructions. 

“ O, my dear aunt,” she exclaimed, «1 now feel 
my dependence, and never will I refuse to be guided 
by your advice again.” 

She was aroused from her meditations by the 
supper bell. Francis and she met at the table, to 
sup alone for the first time since their marriage. 
They helped each other apparently with cold indiffer- 
ence, and endeavored to conceal the emotion that 
throbbed within their breasts. It was as much as 


ton. 


me so! 


‘ appeared to the agitated pair an endless task. 
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Francis { Mira could do to retain her seat, and with all her 


efforts she could not prevent the heaving of her 
The 
meal was a bitter one, and though it was soon over, it 
After 
supper, Mira went to the parlor and Francis to his 
room, both as miserable as they could be, and both 
too proud to confess it. The night passed in gloomy dis- 
quietude. To Mira it appeared an age of wretchedness, 
and, in the morning, her moistened pillow proclaimed 
its sorrowful story to her husband’s tortured heart. To 
avoid contact with Mira, and further recognition of her 
sufferings, Francis arose and went out without his 
breakfast. When the bell rang he was away, and 
Mira, thinking he might return, had the rolls and 
coffee kept at the fire. And there they remained, 
untouched, until noon, for to Mira the sight of them 
was but the renewal of her woes, and she kept as far 
from them as she could. She struggled against her 
feelings until she became so exhausted in body that 
she could no longer keep her feet. Trembling 
in every muscle, she hurried to her chamber, which 
she had scarcely entered, when her knees tottered, 
and she fell prostrate upon the carpet. There she re- 
mained for several hours in the greatest agony. 
While in that situation her Aunt Halstead came in. 
The servant had directed her to the chamber, and she 
had approached it as usual without giving notice. The 
old lady started back in astonishment and grief, when 
she beheld Mira in a condition of such mental suffer- 
ing. Her face and eyes were very much sWollen, and 
she was bathed in tears, the currents still streaming 
over her cheeks. Mrs. Halstead suspected sometuing 
like the cause, and apologized to Mira for intruding 
upon her at such a time. 

« O, aunt,” she cried, «I’m so miserable, I’m 
glad to see you, do n’t make any apology for coming. 
for you are the very person I wish most to see. I[ 
have been unhappy all night, and I feel that if I con- 
tinue in this way much longer, I shall certainly die. 
Take your bonnet off, aunt, and sit down, and I will 
tell you all.” 

Mrs. Halstead was too much pained to move ; she 
retained her seat and listened to her niece’s sorrows. 

Mira told her tale, representing the facts just as 
they occurred, and taking great blame to herself for 
her action, and for the pride of feeling by which she 
was afterwards influenced. Mrs. Halstead was too 
good to add further pangs to the lacerated heart of her 
distressed niece, by condemning her for not following 
her instructions, and too kind to reprove her for the 
omission.” 

‘«¢ Never mind, my dear,” said she ; «‘ say not a word 
about your neglect of my well meant services. But let us 
both try and have the present difficulty removed, and then 
we ll talk about guarding against the like“in future.” 

«¢ What shall I do, aunt?” asked Mira, in a be- 
seeching tone. 

« What you must do, my child,” she replied, ¢ is 
quickly told, and it is simple and easily performed. 
Go to your husband when he comes home, and ask 
him kindly to sit down with you, and have an expla- 
nation of this unpleasant affair. Make acknowledg- 
ments wherein you have done wrong, and say that 
you are desirous that your little freak should be 
overlooked. If you do this, I have not the slightest 
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doubt but that Mr. Walton’s feelings will respond to 
your own, and that he will acknowledge his part of 
the indiscretion, and you shall both again be happy. ° 
Your action was at an unfortunate period. It was 
before your husband’s friend, whom he would have } 
to know you as one of the kindest and best of 
women, and perfect in all that a wife should be. I 
am sure, Mira, that when he reflects he will not con- 
demn you so much, nor will you condemn him when 
you hear the causes that impelled him to act as he 
did.” 

Mira agreed to every word her aunt said, and 
scarcely had she promised to comply with her direc- 
tions than Mr. Walton entered the room. Mira was 
composed when he came in, and she smiled as he 
approached Mrs. Halstead and asked her to take off 
her shawl and bonnet and stay the evening. Mrs. 
Hialstead complied with his request, though she 
had another engagement. Taking off her bonnet she 
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gave it to Walton, and when he turned to dispose of 
it, she slipped out of the chamber, and left the dis- 
tressed pair to reconcile their difficultics. As soon as 
she was out of the way, Mira approached her hus- 
band and proposed the explanation, as her aunt had 
suggested. Walton was tired enough of the affair, 
and he received Mira’s proposition with joy. The 
matter was soon settled. Improprieties were admitted 
on both sides, and Mrs. Halstead was soon called up 
to witness the renewal of their ailectionate feelings 
and most hearty friendship. 

Mrs. Halstead staid a day or two at Walton’s, and 
she made good use of her time in conversing about 
the right start, and the mutual dependence of man and 
wife upon each other. Mira and her husband were 
both converts to her doctrine, and they practised upon 
it through many years of uninterrupted happiness. 
Long did the repentant pair remember and enjoy the 
right start they made a month after their marriage. 


THE AWAKENED YEAR. 


BY JOSEPH 


H. BUTLER. 


Author of ‘*‘Wild Flowers of Poesy.’’ 


Fresu from the east the day-spring breaks on high, 
And o’er the bosom of the laughing earth 

Sheds light and joyance. Nature gladly hails 

Its risen glories, and with opening eyes 
Looks towards spring—and she will soon appear, ) 
Robed in her varied garments, fresh and gay! 
Then shall her breath divine reanimate 

Her slumbering children; and on hill and dale 
The tender flowers shall hear her gladsome cull. 
Green shall the meadows glow, and soft and rich 
Purple with voilet-cups, that catch the dew. 
Then too the mighty forests will put on 

Their rich attire, and all their peopled boughs 
Echo with wild, unwritten harmony ! 

Hail holy light—offspring of Heaven !—and thou, 
Fount of all blessings, ever wakeful sun ! 
Hark—heard ye not the sound as of the wing 

Of passing angel ?—’tis the dying year 
Past,—mingling with the thousands gone before ! 
Bearing unnumbered seconds up to heaven— 
The deeds of mortals—some of light and worth, 
But, ah! too many dark and changeable ; 

The widow wronged—the orphan rudely cast 
From his just heritage—the poor man scorn’d— 
Love’s trusting heart betrayed—dark suicide 
And midnight murder armed with naked steel ; 
Thou passing year farewell,—be gentle when 
Thou standest forth in record of my deeds. 

Oh ' it is solemn so to stand upen 
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The threshold of the new awaken’d year. 
Where is the lip that shall tell the vast events 
Hidden behind the future, yet unborn ? 

The sound of battle-drum—the unseen plague— 
The wasting famine—or the earthquake grim— 
Or the wild storm, with many countless woes. 
But, yet life’s pictures are not aut like these ; 
O, there are treasured blessings yet in store 
With love and happiness; and tender ties 

Of kindred hearts—would they were never rent. 
All praise—all honor to the mighty one 

Whose fingers first launched into airy space 
This glorious planet, with its sisterhood 

Of suns, and heavenly orbs, that in their course 
Sing on rejoicing—ever hymning praise 

To God as when creation’s morning rose! 

May plenty and attendant happiness 

Go hand in hand, about the joyous world ; 
While ignorance dark—and superstition pale, 
Call on the marble rocks to cover them 

From the bright fires of truth, and knowledge fuir, 
Which from the mighty throne of Liberty 

Go up (like Abel’s offering) to their God ; 

And may our glorious constitution live 

Ever unbroken by oppressions wave, 

May our flag, as the morning’s blush he spread 
Over the hills and cities of our land, 

A last asylum to man’s suffering race— 

A green oasis in the waste of time! 
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Abel the victim—Cain the homicide— 


Were type and prophecy 


Of times that were to be 
Thus reddened from the first life’s trouble.| tide.’ 


Tue “ middle country” of South Carolina, though 
generally fertile and diversified, has little in the way 
of romantic scenery. The large tracts of luxuriant 
swampland, and the valleys through which the rivers 
wind, present a picturesque variety to the sweeping 
wooded hills, or extensive plantations; but there is 
little to strike the eye. Occasionally, however, a 
spot may be found, with beauty enough both to sur- 
prise and delight. I remember one in the parish of 
St. , not far from the Santee. In the midst of 
a rich and varied landscape lies a narrow dell 
sheltered from the sun by tall oak trees, fringed with 
the long gray moss, so novel and beautiful to the eye 
of the northerntraveler. These ‘trailing garments,” 
mingled with the green foliage, almost swept the 
steep banks of the little ravine, which was besides 
overgrown with the vines of the fragrant yellow jes- 
samine, that grows wild in all the southern woods. 
Masses of its golden blossoms in spring festooned the 
entrance to a small cave, that offered shelter and cool 
refreshment, when the heat of the day was oppressive. 
One might have fancied it scooped by art from the 
solid rock ; of such convenient height was the vaulted 
ceiling, from which hung innumerable stone pendants, 
clustered thickly with the dry nests of a kind of wasp 
peculiar to the country. A small inner apartment on 
either side might have served as dormitories to any 
hermit, who in olden times inhabited the cavern. 
There were natural windows, too, looking into the 
main vault; shelves for books, and niches that could 
have held marble images and relics without number. 
As you penetrated the interior, the massive roof 
gradually receded, till it almost met the piled up 
earth. From the black fissure between came fitful 
gusts of wind, laden with moisture, and a sullen 
roaring was occasionally heard, proving what was 
generally believed, that this subterranean opening 
communicated with the river. In one corner of the 
cave, under a natural bench or bridge of rock, bubbled 
up a clear spring, the water from which escaped in 
the tinyest of all rivulets, flowing out into the valley, 
and thence, for a mile or two, gathering tribute as it 
went, till it terminated in a small pond or lakelet, 
that served as water power for a cotton gin. Close 
by the mouth of the cave, and darkened by the pro- 
fusion of wild vines and flowers that overhung the 
rock, a small stream rushed from the hill side above, 
and threw itself down into the rivulet aforementioned. 
This picturesque dell, filled with verdure and flowers, 
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and the song of running waters, fringed with myrtle 
bushes, and shaded by the gam and oak, with their 
wreaths of moss streaming in the wind, with here and 
there a stately vine lifting its hoary head towards the 
sky, was a nook as beautiful as any lover of wild 
nature could desire. It was a favorite resort for pic- 
nic parties. I never failed, however, to. observe that 
a quieting, rather than exhilarating influence was 
always exercised on those who came to pass the day 
here. Whether the bland coolness of the air, or the 
soothing stillness. or the fragrance of the flowers pro- 
duced the effect—I cannot tell; or whether it was due 
to the time-honored and interesting associations con- 
nected with the spot. But I noticed that” parties of 
pleasure that came hither, always separated into small 
groups, and that individuals would stray apart from 
the rest, and wander along the narrow valley, as if 
absorbed in recollection, or the indulgence of poetic 
musings. The gay jest, or the cheerful laugh, were 
seldom heard; yet all who came, departed with the 
assurance that the hours spent here had been hours 
of happiness. It was a shrine where nature, as a 
divinity, manifests herself most fully to her worship- 
pers. For I never knew a heartless votary of the 
world, or one in whom life’s fresh feelings had been 
hardened and perverted, who could find pleasure in 
such a scene. 

I have spoken of interesting associations ; and this 
region is rife with them. Many of the thrilling scenes 
of our revolutionary history had passed hereabouts. 
Fort Mott stands but a few miles distant. The 
country was a resort of Marion and his men. Many 
“brave men with hoary hairs, by broad Santee,” 
remembered him and loved to speak of his exploits. 
The neighboring swamps still echoed, so to speak, 
the tread of those noble veterans. But the occur- 
rences of which I am about to speak, took place at a 
later period. «An ow’re true tale” is it; still vivid 
in the remembrance of some who could speak from 
knowledge of the persons, and circumstances con- 
cerned ; and therefore to be repeated without any 
blending of fiction, or artistic disposition or coloring. 
Yet, rude as itis, and pertaining to a day of imperfect 
civilization, it has the same foundation of human 
passions, that. have served for so many structures of 
romance and tragedy under distant classic skies, in 
lands of storied art. 

A cotton plantation of considerable extent, nearest 
$ the river, was owned many years since by a Mr. 
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Ashton. He was like the majority of planters; with , thing more heart-stirring than the news of the day. 
sufficient means for a comfortable support from year ; As for Julia, she was far more quiet than she used to 
to year, he found it necessary to devote his time } be; but her growing thoughtfulness, and collected 
unceasingly to personal superintendence of his estate. } deportment, were naturally attributed to the circum- 
Thus, without leisure for literary pursuits to any { stance that the time fixed for her marriage was fast 
degree, he was less advanced in the ordinary branches approaching. She read, drew, walked and rode out 
of education than might have been expected from his as usual; but her mirthful laugh and song were seldom 
respectable station in life. Yet there were few men } heard; and sometimes she would sit with her hands 
more practical, or better skilled in business matters, than } folded in her lap, in a reverie so deep, that when her 
Ashton ; and he took a deep interest in politics. ; guardian playfully tapped her on the shoulder, she 
None read the huge piles of newspapers that came ? would start half frightened, then seem so confused at 
with the weekly mail to Pine Bluff with greater } her own behavior that Ashton was several times 
eagerness, or discoursed more sensibly on the state { heard to wish her already married—because ‘ girls in 

| 
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and prospects of the country. love were always so foolish, and company for no one 
His family consisted of one son—a noble high ye 


but their lovers! 
spirited young man—and a young girl, a distant Frank would have thought his wedding incomplete 
relation of his late wife, whom he had adopted in 


without his friend; and wrote repeatedly and most 
infancy. Julia was a lovely, engaging creature, with $ urgently, entreating Clifton to come to him. Several 
a heart full of affection, which was lavished without } of his letters were unanswered; and then he resolved 
bounds on the affectionate guardians to whom she felt } to go himself to the city, and bring him up by force 
that she owed all in the world. When she who had } of arms. «Perhaps he is waiting for an invitation 
loved her as a mother was taken from her, the poor } from you, Julia,” he suggested at length; and in- 
girl’s heart clung the more closely to those who re- } sisted on her adding a postscript to the letter, in which 
mained. And when the deepest gloom of sorrow had { he announced to Charles his intention of going to fetch 
passed away, she was like a sunbeam in the house- } him, if he did not make his appearance by a day ap- 
hold of Mr. Ashton. Few domestic cares devolved $ pointed. The day passed over; and the horses were 
on her, for in most southern families a housekeeper ‘ already harnessed for Frank’s journey—when Clifton 
superintends the numerous retinue of servants; so 


rode into the court yard. He looked so pale and 
that her time was passed during the day in music, } thin, that both Ashton and his son uttered an exclama- 
fancy work, or riding on horseback, and her evenings 


tion of astonishment. 
in reading to “her dear father,” or singing to him, ‘© You have been ill! How dreadfully pale you 
or cheering him with sprightly conversation. 


look, my dear fellow !” were Frank’s first words, as 
It was well known among the few neighbors—few 


he welcomed the expected guest. 

and far between, in truth they were—that it had been «¢ Yes—that is—no—lI am only tired with the day’s 
Mrs. Ashton’s dying wish, that her son should marry } ride. But tell me all about yourself,” was the reply; 
Julia Harley. She herself had joined their hands, ; and little encouragement was needed to set flowing 
and invoked a blessing with her latest breath. Julia } the confidence of the young and happy bridegroom. 
was but fifteen when this betrothal took place; and Julia alone seemed constrained at meeting their 
at eighteen she was to be married to Frank Ashton. } friend,—but on Frank’s saying her welcome savored 
She seemed happy in the prospect, as she was in $ of coldness, she asked so kindly after his health, that 
every thing else, for she had the sunniest temper in ? Charles felt ashained to be the object of so much 
the world, and was always like a bird, singing from } sympathy. 
the exuberance of joy. As for Frank, he loved her A wedding in the family of a planter in easy cir- 
devotedly—with his whole soul. He had no thought } cumstances, is always celebrated with as much pomp 
but of her. He did not seem to feel that in her there } and splendor as possible; and in those good old days 
was no response of passion towards him. He trusted § of hospitality the preparations were even more 
—as he loved—with entire abandonment of heart. elaborate than at present. «The neighborhood’ 

During the hunting season, Frank had always $ includes a circuit of twenty-five or thirty miles; and 
some one or two of his friends to spend several } many who had no title to that distinction founded on 
weeks at Pine Bluff. One who visited him most ? locality, were invited to Pine Bluff some days pre- 
frequently was Charles Clifton, a young Georgian, } vious to the time fixed for the ceremony. Every 
who had recently entered on the study of law in ? chamber in the old mansion was occupied ; and the 
Charleston, and passed part of the winters, as is } gray haired superintendent of the household servants, 
usual, in the country. The two young men were } a kind of major domo, moved about as if he bore, like 
like brothers, and inseparable, while Clifton’s visits / Atlas, the world upon his shoulders; so immense was 
were prolonged. Frank was hardly to be consoled, } the new accession of care and responsibility. Pre- 
when one of them was terminated unexpectedly by parations on the largest scale were made for an enter- 
his friend’s sudden departure, on the plea of business, { tainment, that was to rival in magnificence a baronial 
which he explained but imperfectly. Alas! a very } feast; and all Mr. Ashton’s acquaintances, rich and 
common misadventure had befallen the young student. 


poor, were bidden—for he loved to have as many 
He loved the beautiful girl, whom he knew betrothed 2 sharers as possible of his profuse hospitality. 


irrevocably to another ! ‘The day before the wedding was spent by Clifton 

Many months passed before Clifton appeared again { in hunting. He had been, in fact, almost continually 
at Pine Bluff, and his absence was felt even more } in the forest since he came to Pine Bluff. Not once 
painfully than usual. Frank lost a portion of his } had he offered to escort the fair Julia on horseback ; 
constitutional joyousness; Mr. Ashton missed some- { and when asked to do so by Mr. Asbton, he had 
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declined, with some frivolous excuse. It was evident, 
said the old man, that hard study had changed the 
youth’s nature; he was thankful, for his part, that he 
had never been at college! 

It was late in the afternoon when Charles returned, 
and giving his horse and game to one of the grooms, 
he walked in a direction leading from the house 
towards a fine grove upon an elevation overlooking the 
valley, from which the place derived its name of Pine 
Bluff ‘The descent there was almost perpendicular ; 
the tall pines overhung the road—where now passes 
the railroad from Branchville to Columbia; and 
beyond was a vast region of swampland—extending 
far as the eye could reach. 

Clifton did not perceive, till he reached the centre 
of the grove, dim with shade, that Julia was seated 
on the rocks. She leaned her head upon her hand in 
an attitude of dejection, and was evidently uncon- 
scious of the approach of any one. Charles stood 
regarding her in silence. After a few moments, she 
lifted up her head and looked steadily upward, as if 
in prayer. ‘Let me but do what is right!” she 
murmured audibly. « Dearly as I love Charles 
Clifton, I will never—never see him more !” 

With an impulse he could not resist, the young 
man rushed forward, and threw himself at her feet. 
Julia sprang up with a scream of surprise, grew pale 
as death, and the next moment sank back and covered 
her face with both her hands. 

‘«©You love me, then, Julia—me !” exclaimed the 
youth, passionately-—-seizing her hand—which she 
struggled vainly to withdraw. « Say it once again— 
Oh! say once again that you love me!” 

« Mr. Clifton—this is wrong, it is cruel—leave 
me, sir!” faltered the young girl, endeavoring to 
turn away. But the torrent had broken bounds, and 
was not to be stayed. All the passion and sorrow so 
long hidden in Clifton’s heart, burst forth in his con- 
fession. ‘I could not have been silent so long—” 
he concluded—« but that I thought you loved Frank. 
Now, were he my own brother, I would not give 
you up to him !” 

«“ What do you—what can you mean?” cried Miss 
Harley, trembling violently. 

«« That none shall part us—my beloved !” returned 
the youth. « You are mine, Julia.” 

«No, no!” exclaimed the young girl. 
Charles—go at once. You knowI must marry Frank 
to-morrow. I cannot break my promise !” 

« Will you make a false vow, Julia?” 

The poor girl shuddered, and pressed her hand to 
her forehead, while her tears flowed freely. 

*t Beloved,” said the young man; ‘ they cannot— 
dare not—ask that of you.” 

Julia wiped away her tears. 
and ungrateful, Charles. 
they shall not hate me.” 

Clifton was silent for a few moments. At length 
he said—« Dearest, I can read your heart. But if 
Frank, himself, of his own free will, gives you up, 
will you then be mine ?” 

«Can you ask, Charles?” And her head drooped 
upon his shoulder. « But he will not!” she added 
quickly. 

“Leave all to me. 
you trust me?” 


«« Go, 


«*T dare not be false 
I may be miserable—but 


Julia—adored Julia—will 
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«T will.” 

« Entirely—implicitly? You may do so; for I 
will take care that none shall charge you with 
caprice or falsehood. Can you confide wholly in 
me 9” 

The young girl looked steadfastly in his face, with 
that expression of confiding love, woman only can 
wear. ‘I can, Charles,” she answered; «I trust 
you wholly; but say no more now. Farewell,— 
farewell !” 

It was already twilight; Miss Harley hastened 
towards the house, and Charles, not venturing to 
follow her, stood watching till she disappeared among 
the trees. 

By the evening of the next day the preparations 
for the féte were in a state of completion. In the 
centre of the spacious drawing-room, was placed, in 
a box covered with moss, a large holly tree, its 
glossy green leaves and crimson berries interspersed 
with waxen lights, and with candied fruits of every 
description. The room was brilliantly illuminated, 
and filled with a company more numerous than had 
ever before been assembled at one time in the old 
mansion. The supper-table was laid in another 
apartment, and the entries were filled with shining 
black faces, grinning with good humor, many of the 
negroes from the plantation having come up in their 
Sunday attire, to see the wedding and hear the music. 

It lacked about an hour to the time appointed for 
the ceremony, when Frank entered somewhat abruptly, 
and whispering a few words to his father, left the 
house. All present observed that his dress was some- 
what disordered and that he was very pale; but as 
he exhibited no other sign of disturbance, and as Mr. 
Ashton announced that his son had been called out on 
a little business, and would return presently, no one 
thought any thing of his singular behavior. 

The time passed; one hour, and another, and 
another; and Frank did not return. The surprise of 
the assembled guests rose to uneasiness—then to 
alarm; and at length Mr. Ashton himself went forth 
to seek him. Lights, carried by the slaves, were 
soon scattered abroad in every direction. 

The company was not long kept in suspense. A 
kind of intuition had directed some of the negroes to 
the cave I have described, which was not far from the 
house. There the unfortunate young man was found, 
weltering in his blood. He was borne to the house, 
amid tke cries and Jamentations of the servants, and 
laid upon a sofa in the hall. The physician, who 
happened to be among the guests, declared that life 
was already extinct. 

I shall not attempt to describe the despair of the 
heart-stricken father, nor the horror of the bride. She 
had swooned when the news was first brought her, 
and continued in such a state that all feared the shock 
had impaired her reason. 

The scene of terror and confusion baffles description. 
Several of the company had noticed the absence of 
Clifton, before the catastrophe,—but he was forgotten 
in the excitement, till his sudden entrance again drew 
the attention-of every one. He had apparently just 
learned the fatal tidings. He was deadly pale; and 
his eyes glared wildly round the hall, as if seeking 
the body of his friend. When he saw the corpse, he 
rushed towards it, and stood still—smote his hand 
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against his forehead, and exclaimed, in a voice of 
bitter agony—*‘ Oh! that I had never told him !” 

There was nothing in the demeanor of the speaker 
to excite suspicion. His friendship for young Ashton 
was well known. Only one of the company—a rough, 
stern looking man—appeared to place a different con- 
struction upon his words. ‘‘ You know, then, some- 
thing of this business, young man?” he said, fixing 
his eyes on Clifton. «1 am the cause of all!” 
was the agonized reply—in tones that sounded as if 
wrung from a victim on the rack. “It was for me— 
he perished |” 

‘The murderer! Seize the murderer!” cried 
several voices. But the young man shook off the 
grasp of those who laid hold of him, found his way 
through the crowd, and rushed from the house. 

Two or three went in pursuit; others joined them 
in a short time; but the darkness favored the escape 
of the fugitive, and they returned unsuccessful. ‘The 
next day the murdered youth was buried; and war- 
rants issued for the apprehension of: the supposed 
criminal. The. neighbors formed themselves into 
bodies, to search the woods, and rewards were 
offered to a large amount. The public excitement, 
far and near, was intense. But no trace was found 
of young Clifton; and it was generally supposed that 
he had fled to Charleston, and taken passage thence 
by ship to the north. 

The shock to poor Julia, on hearing the man she 
loved charged with the murder of her betrothed, 
nearly destroyed her. For many weeks her life was 
despaired of. When at length she recovered—she 
was a changed being. All her vivacity was gone. 
Pale and silent, she moved mechanically about her 
home, manifesting no interest in any thing. Mr. 
Ashton himself had grown many years older in a few 
months. It was, indeed, a gloomy household. 

Thus passed the winter, and the spring months ; 
andthe family had already removed to the pine lands 
where they usually spent the summer. The planters 
of the middle country seek refuge in these sterile 
regions from the unwholesome malaria prevalent 
during the warm months on their plantations. These 
villages, or rather retreats, are composed of houses 
built and furnished in the rudest manner. Shelter is 
all that is desired. The burning heat of the sun is 
tempered by the shade of the ancient pines; but the 
residents seldom venture to walk or ride out till evening. 

It was at the close of a sultry day in June, that 
Julia’s attendant entered the chamber of her young 
mistress, and handed her a note, which she said one 
of the men servants had broughtin. It was addressed 
to «Miss Harley,” and though soiled and crumpled, 
she recognized the handwriting instantly. She trembled 
violently as she broke the seal. The paper contained 
but these words :— 

«¢ Julia—come to-night, at ten, to the oak tree by 
the spring. You must be there; you must see me ; 
my life, and more, depends upon it. You may bring 
your maid with you—but speak to no one else. C.” 

Not for a moment did the young girl think of dis- 
regarding this hurried and imperative summons. 
At the appointed hour she was on the spot. Her 
maid waited at a little distance, but out of hearing. 
It was as she expected. Charles was there; but 
how dreadfully changed! His worn face, his emaci- 
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ated form, and a certain wildness in his expression, 
that caused her to fear his reason was unsettled—all 
these told a sad tale of suffering and despair. Julia 
had suffered enough herself to render her insensible 
to feelings, which horror of the crime she believed her 
lover to have committed, would have called up in a 
heart less deeply wrung. She felt nothing but pity 
for him; she desired to see him but once more, and 
die. 

When she looked on his altered face, when she 
saw the impress of his anguish and despair, when 
he advanced to meet her, and took her hand, she 
could not repress a shudder. Clifton mistook the 
cause of her emotion. 

«¢ You shrink from me—you hate me, Julia!’ 
he. «Then, indeed, I have nothing left to live 
for !” 


. said 


The convulsive working of his features as he 
uttered these words, and the manner in which he 
dropped her hand, bespeaking the most utter desola- 
tion of soul, tore her very heart. She strove to speak, 
but her voice was choked with tears, and she sobbed 
violently for several minutes. 

«¢ It was selfish—cruel, in me, to ask this interview,” 
said Clifton. « But lam going to leave the country, 
and could not resist the wish to see you once more, 
before we part for ever.” 

‘« For ever!” repeated Julia, involuntarily. 

‘«‘ Before I go, Julia, say that you forgive me the 
misery I have caused.” 

The trembling girl looked up. 

‘ Unhappy man,” she answered, faintly, « it is not 
of me you should ask forgiveness.” 

There was something in her tone that was a new 
and terrible revelation to the mind of her lover. He 
started; he came nearer; he spoke, in a low, but 
thrilling and impressive voice: «+ Julia—need I ask— 
is it possible—that yow hold me guilty of murder ?” 
The girl made no reply, but gazed, bewildered, in 
his face. 

«“ Tell me, Julia—but no—it is too plain—oh, God! 
this punishment is greater than I can bear !” 

«¢ Charles !” exclaimed Julia, but her breath came 
quickly, and she trembled so violenly she could not 
utter another word. 

Clifton sank upon his knees, and raised his clasped 
hands toward heaven. 

«« By the heaven above us, Julia, I swear I am 
innocent! Could you, oh, could you, have believed 
me guilty!” 

The revulsion of feeling was too great; with a 
scarce articulated ‘«« Thank God,’’ Julia strove to ex- 
tend her arms towards her lover, but tottered, and 
would have fallen, had he not supported her on his 
bosom. i 

To hold her in his arms, to clasp that dear form to 
his heart, to press his lips to her cold forehead, was a 
bliss, even in the midst of despair, for which he 
would have given life itself. It was some moments 
before she revived. When she did so, he placed her 
on the turf-seat beneath the oak tree, and knelt beside 
her. 

‘¢ You believe me, then?” he asked, at length. 

«I do believe you, Charles. Oh, what a crushing 
weight is taken from my heart !” 

« Could I have lived, Julia, to face the light of 
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the sun—could I stand in your presence—if I had } 
lifted my hand against Frank’s life! And you, who ! 
knew my whole soul, have thought, for months—”’ 

He stooped his face to the ground, and sobs of 
keen anguish shook his whole frame. Julia put her } 
arms round him, and wept also, but her tears were ° 
vot drops of bitterness. She even ventured words of 
consolation. 

‘* Heaven bless you!” cried the young man, lifting ; 


, 
? 
? 
é 
) 


up his face. «+ You have given me courage, Julia, | 
to tell you all the truth. Listen—I am guiltless of 
biood, but I am, no less, the cause of Frank’s death ! 
I told him, on the morning of that fatal day, all that 
had passed. I told him we loved each other; that 
you were about to sacrifice your own happiness; I ° 
called upon him to give you up! Julia, a nobler 
heart never beat in human breast! He promised to 
release you ; he would do so, he said, openly, before all / 
the assembled guests—that all might see you were 
free from blame—that the act was wholly his own! 
You know the rest—” here the young man’s voice } 
was again broken with the agony of his feelings,— | 
‘he would not claim your hand when your heart { 
was not his; he could not live without you; his own | 
rash hand did the deed which has separated us for 
ever !” 
Julia could not speak, but leaned her head, weep- 
ing, on the shoulder of her beloved. $ 
*« Yes—for ever,”’ repeated Clifton, mournfully. : 

** Though innocent of blood guiltiness—I am accused } 
of it. I cannot vindicate myself! The circum- 
stances—my well known love for you—my wild and { 
strange demeanor—the words I uttered when I learned { 
the fatal news—my flight—all are damning proofs ; 
against me. I know that I should have nothing to ; 
hope, if arrested and brought to trial. I have ~been ; 
a fugitive for months ; a wretched outcast—suffering ; 
just punishment—for there was a time, Julia, when I 
§ 

; 

é 


ene 


could have conquered my passion for you! I know 
there is a deep gulf between us! I dare not offer 
you a blighted name! JI dare not ask you to share 
the lot of one branded as a murderer! I have wan- 
dered for many days in these woods, hiding, like a 
conscious felon, from the sight of men, in the hopes 
of seeing you, that I might but say farewell, and de- 
part! NowlI must say it. Heaven bless you, Julia. 
Pray for me; you can at least do that, though we > 
must never meet again!” 

«No, no, Charles!” eried the young girl, clinging 
to him passionately, «you shall not go! or I will go 
with you!’ Come home with me; Mr. Ashton shall 
see you—you shall tell him all; he will consent to 
our union, and I will follow you to the end of the 
world Come, Charles !” 

«¢ Alas, dearest! you know not what you say. Mr. 
Ashton would not listen to me—would not believe } 
me! I can ask but you and heaven to do that!” 

«He will—he must! Come with me, Charles, } 
let us go to him!” 

«<I cannot meet him, Julia, for did not my words ° 
drive his son to suicide! No—we must part.” 

«© Never !” exclaimed the devoied girl. « You are 
innocent—your Jot is mine! I will not leave you— ’ 
even at your bidding !” 


‘ 
i 
It was finally agreed upon between the unhappy { 
lovers, that Charles should remain concealed in the 4 
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vicinity, and that Julia should repeat what he had 


» said to her guardian, and inform him of the result. 
} Having arranged a mode of communication by letter, 
( they parted. 


Clifton had but too truly anticipated the result of 
Julia’s intercession. Mr. Ashton refused belief to 


; the story—reproached Julia, with a burst of feeling, 


for holding intercourse with the murderer of her 


> betrothed; and was only restrained from using every 


effort to procure his arrest, by the certainty that he 
would thus destroy her, who was the only remaining 
solace of his life. 

But the gloomiest cloud that ever brooded in the 
horizon of the innocent, must be dispersed at last. 


> How this was brought about, in the present instance, 
’ can be told in few words; and we hasten to the con- 
, clusion of our story. The community, not long after, 


was much excited by the account of an attack upon 


) the house of Col. Stewart, a planter from Tennessee, 


who had lived in the neighborhood little more than a 
year. His habits were such as to unfit him for 


, mingling in society of any grade of refinement; and 
| his temper so quarrelsome, that he was universally 
| shunned; besides that, rumors of a fierce and law- 
} less course of life, which had driven him from his 
’ native state, had reached even this secluded part of 
? the country. But popular sympathy is always with 
_ those who suffer wrong; and when a man was ar- 


rested on the charge of having severely wounded Col. 


’ Stewart, while defending his house against robbery, 


there was but one voice in the matter—that it con- 
cerned public safety to have so daring a criminal 
punished with the utmost rigor of the law. 

It was utterly surprising to every one, particularly 
those who knew the stern and vindictive character of 
Col. Stewart, when, before the robber could be 
brought to trial—-as:soon, in fact, as Stewart was so 
far recovered from the injuries he had received as to 
be able to venture abroad—he withdrew every charge 
against the prisoner, and spared no expense or influ- 
ence he could command to procure his release. 

There was but one interpretation to conduct like 
this; the man knew more of Stewart’s former life 
than it suited him to have disclosed. There was no 
little discussion on the subject ; and no small expen- 
diture of indignation; but it did no good; for the 
injured person refusing to testify against the accused, 


> and the slaves being in law incompetent witnesses, it 


was not deemed necessary to bring him to trial. 


’ Morgan, that was the man’s name, was set at liberty, 
} with advice to leave the country, which he did not 
immediately follow. He was seen more than once 
; afterwards, lurking in the vicinity of Stewart’s house ; 


and the report was current, that he received money 


from him, from time to time. 


To be brief—one night, as Mr. Ashton was riding 
home late, he was startled by hearing a pistol shot at 
a little distance. Following the sound, he turned into 


} the woods. Finding he could not proceed with his 


horse, and hearing groans, he dismounted, and soon 


> came to the spot. A man lay weltering in his blood. 
> He had fainted, and there was no habitation within 


two miles. Mr. Ashton placed him on his horse, 
conveyed him to the nearest house, and sent for a 
surgeon. This unhappy man was Morgan. He was 


too far gone for medical aid to avail; but revivid 
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sufficiently to give his coafession, in the presence of 
several persons. It was taken down in writing, and 
attested in due form. 

He had been associated, in Texas, with Col. Stew- 
art, in a series of crimes which it is not here neces- 
sary to record. One part of his confession 
deeply interested those who heard him; it concerned 
the murder of young Ashton. 
man had provoked the enmity of Stewart, months be- 
fore his death, by his interference to prevent an act 
of barbarity towards a poor Irish laborer. A quarrel 
had ensued; Stewart threatening vengeance, and 
Frank returning the most contemptuous defiance. An 
accidental encounter had taken place but a few days 
before the fatal catastrophe; Stewart had assaulted 
Frank ; but the young man’s strength proved superior 
to that of his brutal antazonist. 
ton had concealed from his father— Because,” said 


? 
Morgan, ‘“‘he was ashamed to be known to have ' 


quarrelled with such a bull-dog as Stewart.” 

Morgan further 
offered him a large sum to murder young Ashton; 
that he had refused at first, but afterwards, pressed by 
want, had consented, and waylaid the young man 
while hunting; that he was baffled on that occasion, 
and afterwards prevented from accomplishing his pur- 
pose, by the constant presence of young Clifton with 
his intended victim; he «‘ did not wish more blood on 
his hands than he had bargained for ;” that finally he 
had given over the job; that Stewart had taxed him 


with cowardice, and declared he would do it himself ; ; 
that he did actually—with his own hands—kill the ’ 


young man on the night of his bridal, and call the 
assistance of Morgan to remove the body into the cave. 


«« | was to have thrust it,” continued the dying criminal, ‘ 
«¢into the chasm at the back of the cave, and heaped ’ 


clay on it; but I heard people coming, and hid myself.” 


most < 


That unfortunate young } 


All this young Ash- | 


confessed that Col. Stewart had ° 
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, Since then, he had lived by extorting money from 
the fears of Stewart The refusal of the latter to 
comply with a demand unusually large, had occasioncd 


the scene at his house, in which he had been wounded. 

> It was to his dread of punishment Morgan owed his 
«I drove him to desperation, at 
«It was my own fault; he 


release afterwards. 

> Jast,”’. concluded he. 
? 
I knew that, and yet I have 
dogged him for many days. It seemed borne on my 
mind that I was to die ; and better by his pistol. than 
the hangman’s rope.” 

? Such was Morgan’s confession. 
several days afterwards, in great agony, but with in- 
tervals of reason, and was visited by many persons in 
the neighborhood. Of course steps were instantly 
taken for the apprehension of Stewart. He had fled 
’ the same night he discovered that Morgan had been 
found alive. 
‘ It was ascertained, long afterwards, that he had gone 
into Alabama, and perished by the fever of the coun- 


> merout of the way. 


Ile lingered 


AAA 


All pursuit of him was unsuccessful. 


try, in the autumn of the same year. 

; Itis scarcely necessary to add that Charles Clifton 
returned, a welcome guest, to the home of his friend 
Mr. Ashton, who not only bestowed upon him the hand 
of his adopted daughter, but made him the heir of his 
property. He lived, after his marriage, with the ex- 
cellent old man, assisted him in the care of his 
estate, and cheered his melancholy age by affectionate 
attentions. 

Strange will this narrative seem to those who know 
not human nature, as it too often appears in remote 
, or newly settled regions, divested of the restraints of 
Thanks to the progress of 
these softening influences, such examples of depravity 
are now rare ;—may it not be long ere such will 
seem but the fictions of a distempered imagination ! 


MADELINE. 


“ LasTEN ! cousin Madeline, 

To the words I say thee ; 
Nay—nor turn away thine eyes 
From my face, I pray thee : 
Downcast glances speak not well 
What I wish thine eyes to tell, 

Let them on me softly shine, 
Gentle cousin Madeline 


“ Shall I tell thee of the time 
When these eyes first saw thee, 
And thy girlhood’s gleeful grace 
Threw its beauty o’er thee ; 
From a strange and distant strand 
Came I to my mother’s land ; 
And a stranger’s heart was mine, 
Till I knew thee—Madeiine. 


“In the East—had starry eyes 
Charmed my fancy, only, 

And beneath those radiant skies, 
Still my heart was lonely ; 

They were fleeting, like a dream, 

Passing—like the sunset’s gleam ; 

For I found no soul like thine, 

In their brightness—Madeline. 


“* Let me thank thee, cousin, now, 
For that first sweet greeting ; 
For the kindness and the truth, 
In thy bosom meeting : 
Ah! how sadly in my soul 
Coldness—darkness held control, 
And it was that glance of thine, 
Made it sunshine—Madeline. 


el 


~~ 


** After all thy gentleness, 
Thrilling through and through me, 
Will thou not, beloved one, 
Be stzll more unto to me ? 
L.et me clasp thee to my breast, 
There in life and death to rest; 
Calling thee—‘ Forever mine,’ 
Dearest, dearest Madeline !” 


Upward glanced the lady’s eyes 
To the face above her, 

Resting fondly—beamingly— 
On her cousin-lover : 

Needed there a spoken word, 

When the spirit-voice was heard 
Speaking through their happy shine 
Al! the soul of Madeline ? 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tue close of the old year, and the opening of the new, 
has called forth the full strength of the publishing interest 
in this country. The number of new, valuable, and 
standard works, published within the last few months, is 
unparalelled. Some of our leading bookselling houses have 
issued, within this period, nearly at the rate of a volume a 
week. Among these publications, besides annuals and 
splendidly illustrated editions of standard works, we notice 
many valuable works in the department of history, biogra- 
phy, and criticism. Poetry is also coming more into fashion. 
The splendid edition of Longfellow’s Poems, published by 
Messrs. Carey & Hart, is extremely popular ; as well as 
Longfellow’s collection of continental poems, entitled the 
Poets and Poetry of Europe. The same observation ap- 
plies to the collections of Mr. Griswold. In the department 
of Voyages and Travels, there is evidence of new life and 
activity. The expensive national work, on the Exploring 
iE:xpedition, had an astonishingly rapid sale considering its 
costliness. Theological publications of great cost, are also 
regularly making their appearance. In the department of 
education, several works of great value have been recently 
published, 

While the more solid and standard books are thus rapidly 
brought out, the lighter literature is issued in the pamphlet 
form. The best works of fiction, old and new, come forth 
rapidly from the press in the form of two shilling pamph- 
lets. The novels of Miss Pickering, Theodore Hook, and 
many other popular writers in this department, appear at 
short intervals, and are rapidly disposed of. Collections of 
travels, stories of western adventure, humorous tales, 
miscellanies, and other light matter of a similar character, 
some of them illustrated by Darley and others, serve to 
complete the catalogue of books for the season. 

The number of readers for amusement and instruction, it 
is evident, is rapidly increasing Thousands and millions 
of cheap publications, diffused through the country, cannot 
but produce a marked effect for good or for evil. We wish 
that it could be truly said that the results were all good. 
But it unfortunately happens, that while a considerable 
portion of the cheap publications of the day are useful, or 
at least harmless, there is another large portion of which 
the tendency is positively baneful. Such are the books 
which describe scenes of crime or licentiousness, under a 
pretence of guarding the young from danger. Such, also, 
are those which relate to scenes of excitement and horror, 
as well as those works of fiction in which false and delu- 
sive views of life and its objects are inculeated. Among 
books of this class, the numerous translations of French 
novels hold the first place. The exciting tales of Eugene 
Sue, are wholly unfit for American readers. ‘They tend to 
confound all moral distinctions, and to obliterate wholly the 
moral sense of the reader. Views of the social relations 
are presented in these works, which, however consonant 
with French ideas, are utterly abhorrent to those which 
are entertained, and which, we devoutly pray, may ever 
be entertained in this country. The reading of such works 
cannot fail to produce evil effects. They vitiate the taste 
and harden the heart. Substituting sentiment for religion, 
they weaken the noblest springs of action, and impair the 
sense of moral and religious dutv. Eugene Sue’s idea of a 
virtuous man, is a man without religion, as religion is un- 
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derstood by the Christian world. Ilis ideal of female love- 
liness and worth, is very different from any which can be 
entertained by one in the slightest degree imbued with 
Christian principles. From such teachers as this French 
writer and his school, our youth should never receive in- 
struction,—never seek entertainment. Until the fashion of 
such literature shall have passed away, our moral atmo- 
sphere will not cease to be unwholesome. 

There are other features in the popular light literature 
of the day, which it will be our duty to notice on a future 
occasion. 


Montezuma, the last of the Astecs : an Historical Romance 
on the Conquest of Mexico. By Edward Maturin. New 
York: Paine & Burgess, 1845. 

This ably written and highly interesting historical novel 
is very properly dedicated to the Hon. W.H. Prescott, author 
of the Conquest of Mexico, and The Iistory of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella The interest which attaches to the 
subject is skilfully heightened by the dramatic and graphic 
talent with which it is handled. Instead of confining his 
delineationsalmost exclusively to the conquerors, as previous 
writers of fiction relating to Mexico have done, the author 
gives a view of the social condition, manners and character 
of the Mexicans themselves. ‘The work in this respect pos- 
sesses freshness and interest beyond all its predecessors. The 
character of Montezuma himself is very ably delineated ; 
and no monarch in all history has ever presented in his 
person and fortunes a finer subject for the pen of the 
novelist. The work will be read with great interest. 


The Artist, Merchant and Statesman of the age of the Medici, 
and of our own times. By C. Edwards Lester. New 
York: Paine & Burgess. 1846. 

The principal interest of this work depends on the sort 
of auto-biography of the sculptor, Power, with which it 
commences. A poor boy from Green Mountains, raising 
himself by his own unaided exertions from the humblest 
station to the highest pinnacle of fame and distinction must 
always form an agreeable subject of contemplation, and 
one which is peculiarly useful, by way of example, to the 
free and aspiring youth of our country. 


Sermons delivered to the Pupils in Rugly School. By T. 
Arnold, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is an excellent compend of religious and moral in- 
struction, peculiarly fitted for young men, who are receiv- 
ing a classical education; but still of so general a nature as 
to be useful to all young persons as a practical guide in the 
conduct of life. It is a very beautifully printed pocket 
volume. 


“The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. By 
Thomas Carlyle. In two volumes. New York: Wiley 
& Putnam. 1845.” 

No character in all history has presented a greater enigma 
to the inquirer than that of Cromwell. On the one hand, 
the writers who favored the cause of the Stuarts, have 
invariably represented him as a low, brutal and cunning 
hypocrite, using the larguage of his religious sect, as a 
cloak for the most ambitious, cruel, and sanguinary designs, 
—a character of unmitigated wickedness. On the other 
hand, we have the undisputed records of history for proving 
the respectability of his family and descent, the strict 
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morality of his life, his liberal toleration of religious opin- 
ions adverse to his own, his brilliant military achievments, 
his consummate ability in conducting the civil affairs of the 
Commonwealth, and the unbounded confidence reposed in 
him by the unquestionably sincere, religious men, with 
whom he was most conversant. In the work before us, 
Mr. Carl¥le appears to think that he has solved the 
enigma, and established the religious sincerity and patri- 
otic character of Cromwell beyond a doubt. The letters 
and speeches are chronologically arranged so as to present 
a complete view of his life and history. The remarks of 
the editor, which serve to connect them, are written in a 
style more readable than any thing Mr. Carlyle has lately 
published ; and the volumes furnish a very important addi- 
tion to really valuable historical literature. 


“The Pilgrim in the Shadow of the Jungfrau. By 
George B. Cheever, D.D. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 
1346.” 

A very beautifully written and delightful book! Dr. 
Cheever views nature and man with the eyes of a poet, a 
Christian and a philosopher. His descriptions of natural 
scenery are fervid and graphic, his narrative lively, and his 
views of suciety full of sound and philanthrophic feeling. 
The work is sold by Zieber & Co. 


Physiology for Schools. By Reynell Coates, M. D. 
Fourth edition revised. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

The importance of Physiology, as a study for the young, 
is beginning to be generally understood. Knowledge on a 
subject so intimately connected with our physical well- 
being, cannot be too highly estimated. Several books on 
physiology intended for the use of schools have appeared ; 
but we have seen none so ably written and so well adapted 
to the purposes of instruction, as this of Dr. Coates. His 
style is excellent and his explanations remarkably clear. 
We hope to see it generally introduced into our academies 
and schools. 


Class Book of Prose. By T.8. Hart, A.M. Class Book 
of Poetry. By John 8. Hart, A.M. Philadelphia: E. H. 
Butler. 1845. 

These compilations have been made with excellent dis- 
crimination and good taste. The elder and sounder litera- 
ture of our language has furnished the greater portion of 
the extracts; and a due regard has always been had for 
their moral and religious tendency. As books for reading, 
and rhetorical criticism in schools they are invaluable. 
An intelligent instructor by means of daily reading, and ana- 
lysis by the higher classes in the school, using these volumes 
as class books, may soon instil into the minds of the pupils 
the true spirit of our best literature. 


A Popular Treatise on the Teeth. Embracing a Description 
of their Structure, the Disease to which they are subject, and 
their Treatment both for the prevention and cure of those dis- 
eases, together with an account of the usual methods of insert- 
ing Artificial Teeth. By Robert Arthur, Doctor in Dental 
Surgery, and member of the American Society of Dental 
Surgeons. E. Ferrett & Co. Philadelphia. 

We mentioned this work as in press in a late number of 
our Magazine, and then expressed our opinion in regard to 
it. Since then it has been issued by the publishers. We 
are gratified to find that it has been well received by the 
most intelligent members of the Dental profession. ‘ The 
American Journal of Dental Sciences,” thus speaks of it :— 


“ We have always been the advocate for the diffusion of 
correct information, on the means for the prevention and 
eure of the diseases of the dental apparatus. With this 
knowledge every individual should be familiar; not that 
every one would hereby be enabled to apply the remedies 
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for the cure of those diseases; but that they might often 
prevent their occurrence ; and, when they do occur, that, 
in seeking professional aid, they might be enabled to dis- 
tinguish between the skilful practitioner and the empiric. 
Entertaining these'views it gives us pleasure to announce 
the publication of the above work, which we regard, so 
far as we have had an opportunity of examining it, as one 
of the best popular treatises on the subject extant. 

“Tt is evident, from the manner in which Dr. Arthur 
treats the subjects, embraced in this little volume, that he 
is familiar with them. His views, also, appear to be cor- 
rect, which in a popular treatise, is of vast importance, for 
the reason that the general reader would not be so likely 
to detect false doctrines as the professional dentist. It con- 
tains much excellent advice, and many valuable directions, 
with regard to the means for the preservation of the teeth, 
and the health of the mouth; while, at the same time, it 
enters sufficiently into scientific and practical detail for all 
the purposes for which it is designed. The work is neatly 
got up, and, as a literary production, is highly creditable to 
the author.” 

In noticing the same work, the Dental Intelligencer 
says, 

“. . . We have seldom read a popular treatise on the 
teeth, which contains so much useful and valuable informua- 
tion as does this. It is a work which every family should 
have,and we can recommend it, too, to the members of the 
dental profession, as well worthy of perusal. It is written 
in a plain, familiar style, and we think the author has acted 
wisely in avoiding, so far as possible, the use of all techni- 
calities, as it is intended for the general rather than the 
professional reader. . . . Dr. Arthur, the author of the pre- 
sent treatise, is a well read dentist, having graduated in the 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, and has executed the 
task of the preparation of this neat little volume in a man- 
ner which must prove highly acceptable, alike to those for 
whose especial benefit it is intended, and to the profession. 
. . , The last chapter contains much excellent advice with 
regard to the employment of properly qualified dentists.” 

It is but fair to state, that Dr. Arthur has become a resi- 
dent of our city for the practice of his profession, in which 
he has been thoroughly educated. His office is at No. 280 
Chesnut street, above Tenth. 


i We believe that it is fairly admitted, on all hans, 
that our January number was the handsomest Magazine 
issued this year. The present number will be found fully 
equal, if not superior, to its predecessor. We are very 
sure that all comparisons will be in our favor. Our plates 
are really exquisite. For our March number, we have a 
gem in the way of engravings, that will match any thing in 
the best annuals of the day. 


Mrs. OsGoop’s Porms.—Every reader of the periodical 
literature of the day, is familiar with the fugitive pieces of 
Mrs. Osgood, those bright, truthful little essays in verse, 
each bearing a moral, but spoken in tones so sweet, that 
we love both the teacher and the lesson she teaches us, 
There are sprightly poets, who deal in airy nothings, and 
grave and solemn poets, whose strains sadden our spirits, 
without giving us the strength we need ;—Mrs. Osgood is 
sprightly in her style, and at the same time thoughtful, and 
thought-inspiring. We always read her poems with plea- 
sure, and always consider the time well spent that we pass 
in reading them 

Clark & Austin, of New York, have just issued a beau- 
tiful edition of these poems, which we heartily recommend 
to our readers, 
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